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THE WEEK. 


Tue King has surpassed all the most hopeful and 
optimistic expectations by the rapidity with which he 
has gained strength during the last few days. He 
returned to London on Wednesday, where he had a most 
demonstrative welcome, and the doctors were able to 
announce on Thursday morning that he had had a 
good night, was in excellent health, and that the 
wound was practically healed. This report has 
dissipated all the grave anxieties that were naturally 
felt up to the last moment. The King, whose patriotic 
determination to avoid a repetition of the bitter dis- 
appointment of last June has been one of the chief 
causes of his restoration, issued an appropriate message 
on Thursday. We trust that to-morrow’s bulletin will 
announce that he is none the worse for the arduous 
ceremony of the Coronation. 


On Thursday the Government carried Clause 7 as 
amended by Mr. Balfour, arranging the representation 
of private and public bodies in the management of 
Voluntary schools in the proportion of two to one. Mr. 
Bryce, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Lloyd George, 
who have worked the hardest in opposing the bill, made 
the chief speeches against the clause, and the other 
speakers included Sir Edward Grey, who has made 
several useful speeches, Mr. Asquith, Mr. William Jones, 
Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, and Mr. Middlemore 
and Mr. Lambton fromthe Unionist benches. Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s speech in favour of the Government was a distinct 
failure. Mr. Balfour repeated his former argument 
that any concession would destroy denominational 
teaching, and Mr. Randles spoke as a Wesleyan who 
approves of the bill. The passing of the clause will not 
depress the vigour or the determination of the agitation 
which will follow in the country. 


Mr. Epmunp Rosertson and Mr. Gibson Bowles 
raised a very important point in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. Mr. Robertson referred to an answer 
given in Parliament some weeks ago which left the 
impression that the Government were actually con- 
sidering an offer that came from America to supply the 
British Navy with ships for fifty years for merchant 
cruisers. Mr. Robertson said that he would himself 
have nothing to do with foreign-owned cruisers, 
and that in any case the Government ought not 
to make a bargain of the kind at all without first con- 
sulting Parliament. The further question arose of the 
paying of subsidies to commercial cruisers which had 
by their transfer to foreign owners ceased to be British. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster seemed to have satisfied himself 
that the Admiralty had still full control of those ships, 
but it is doubtful whether his complacent confidence is 
shared by very many others. In any case, as Mr. 
Gibson Bowles pointed out vigorously, their subsidies 
ought not to be continued by the Admiralty without a 
discussion in Parliament. 


OncE more the painful story of Bethesda has formed 
the subject of debate in the House of Commons. Mr. 
W. Jones opened the discussion on Thursday with a 
temperate but eloquent speech, dwelling upon the 





orderly conduct of the men, the relentlessness of Lord 
Penrhyn, and the inaction of the Board of Trade. Lord 
Penrhyn had refused even to meet a deputation appointed 
by the Carnarvonshire County Council, which his work- 
men had most readily received. The Board of Trade, 
although it possessed extensive powers under the Con- 
ciliation Act of 1896 to intervene in the dispute, to 
inquire into its causes, and to suggest or appoint con- 
ciliators, had done nothing. Mr. Gerald Balfour, who, 
it is hoped, will soon leave his office, replied that as 
neither party had approached the Board, it could not 
act. He refused once more to intervene. Mr. Keir 
Hardie then pointed out that the only reason why the 
men had not appealed to the Board was that Lord 
Penrhyn, as everyone knew, would refuse any offer of 
conciliation. But the Board might have investigated, 
and the fact thus impartially set forth must have com- 
pelled him to come to terms. At this moment it 
appears only about 300 or 400 men are working in the 
quarries, while 2,000, being unwilling to abandon their 
homes, earn a precarious living in other parts of the 
country. 


Mr. BALrour’s answer to Major Seeley’s remarks 
about the want of preparation for the war is not satis- 
factory. He says that the military experts were all 
wrong. Now, the Intelligence Department, as is known 
from published documents, knew and told the Govern- 
ment enough about the Boer forces to warn them against 
their haphazard blundering into war. The truth is, of 
course, that the political calculations were all wrong. 
The Government did not think the Boers would fight, 
and Mr. Balfour either did not know that the 
Orange Free State had a treaty of alliance with 
the Transvaal cr else he thought it would break it. 
Some day, perhaps, the Government will publish in full 
the despatches from Sir William Butler of which ‘ ex- 
tracts” only were given in their Blue Book. The answer 
to two questions, that have often been asked, will 
then be made public: (1) Did Sir William Butler 
warn the Government early in June, 1899, that 
the Boers would fight if pressed, and that they 
were well prepared? (2) Did he propose that Natal 
should be abandoned as far as the Tugela, which 
should be held by 20,000 men, the railway to the north 
being destroyed, and Laing’s Nek tunnel blown up, and 
that the main advance should be made on Bloemfontein 
with 80,000 men ? 


Tue Zimes printed, on Wednesday, an important 
letter from Admiral Seymour, urging the importance of 
a prompt evacuation of Shanghai. It is an unusual 
thing for an officer to write a letter on questions of 
policy, but Admiral Seymour evidently feels that 
he is under a heavy responsibility in the mat- 
ter. It must be remembered that the friendly 
Viceroys of the Yangtse wished us not to occupy 
Shanghai, that we occupied it on condition that 
our conduct was not to be imitated by other Powers, 
and that France and Germany both landed troops. 
These circumstances lend an additional weight to the 
arguments for evacuation, based on the political 
embarrassments our occupation causes to Viceroys who 
are well disposed to us, and the danger of compro- 
mising our pledges and protestations about China 
for the Chinese, 
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Ir will be a strange thing if the strong opinions 
that are felt about Lord Cranborne’s glaring incapacity 
for his office make no impression on his cousin, the 
Prime Minister. To make and keep Lord Cranborne 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs is something like 
sending Royal Princes to lead British armies against 
the Generals of the Revolution. A _ brilliant wit 
once described the Cambridge boat, in the years 
when it was a matter of course that Cambridge 
should lose the boat race, as the better but less rapid 
boat. Lord Cranborne may have many gifts and 
virtues. Of the gifts that are wanted in his office he 
is conspicuously deficient. To confide to his keeping 
the interests of the country in its external relations 
is unpardonable. The Government is not strong 
in administrative qualities, but it has one particularly 
good Minister, the Foreign Secretary. Unhappily 
Lord Lansdowne’s energies are all spent in repairing, 
as far as they can be repaired, the silly errors 
of the Under-Secretary. Lord Cranborne began by 
raking up the diplomacy that preceded the Spanish- 
American war, in order to show that England had re- 
sisted the moral pressure put upon America by the Euro- 
pean Powers in favour of a pacific settlement. The only 
result was the publication on the continent of documents 
which showed that Lord Pauncefote, greatly to his 
credit, had used his influence in favour of negotiations 
and the complete humiliation of Lord Cranborne. His 
recent tactless allusions to Japan are still fresh in our 
memory. On Wednesday night he gravely, or naively, 
replied to critics who said we had lost our friendships in 
Europe by remarking blandly, ‘‘ We have not 
quarrelled with France or Spain or Persia, and we 
have certainly not quarrelled with Turkey.” Every- 
one knows, of course, that our position in Europe 
has been weakened partly by the war and partly by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reckless language. There have been 
concrete acts of policy which were, in our opinion, 
unwise, such as the Japanese Alliance. We have cer- 
tainly estranged Italy. But it seems particularly pur- 
poseless to employ as an Under-Secretary in this 
delicate Department a politician whose complete 
lack of tact and discretion makes him more dangerous 
than useful to the State at the time when we cannot 
afford to neglect the ordinary means of defending our 
prestige. 


Mr. WynpDHAM delivered in answer to Mr. Dillon’s 
further remarks on the Sheridan affair a very cour- 
teous, lucid, and dignified destruction of his own case. 
The Sheridan revelation gets worse and worse every 
time Mr. Dillon opens his mouth, and every time Mr. 
Wyndham opens his mouth. The original excuse of 
Mr. Wyndham was that he could not prosecute the 
ruffian Sheridan because he had promised absolute 
silence and safety to Sheridan’s accomplices. It was 
a poor enough plea even then. Who ever heard 
of the preposterous paradox of bribing a criminal to 
turn King’s evidence, and promising at the same time 
that he should give no evidence at all? But even 
this plea has vanished; for’ Mr. Dillon pointed out 
that one at least of the protected accomplices 
had actually expressed in the public Press his 
desire to be examined by the law. Mr. Wyndham 
could not be deprived of his reasons, for he has none ; 
but it is at least satisfactory that he should be deprived 
of his fallacies. To say that a scoundrel could not be 
punished because other scoundrels must be protected 
was in itself a wild remark, as wild as saying that Ire- 
land could not have Home Rule because peacocks came 
from America. But there is some satisfaction in point- 
ing out that, among other things, peacocks did not 
come from America. Mr. Wyndham has now on his 
side absolutely nothing at all, except that impertinent 
languour which prevents the majority in Parliament 
from listening to anything that comes from a minority. 
If Mr. Dillon had proved that the Viceroy had kid- 





napped twenty Irish farmers he would have been 
answered with the same urbane and meaningless 
periphrases. The English rule in Ireland stands sensa- 


tionally condemned. This fact has not been answered ; 
it will not be answered ; it cannot be answered. 


THE great event in Italy, writes our Italian 
correspondent, is the end of the Palizzolo trial, 
which was for two murders committed in Sicily 
over ten years ago. The trial had its starting point 
at the end of 1899 with the arrest of the real criminals, 
and its epilogue now with their condemnation, after a 
period of eleven months. The mystery which has always 
surrounded the two tragic and cruel crimes and the 
sensation which they created would not be sufficient, 
even with the prominence of the chief accused, 
to justify the importance which was given to 
this trial throughout the peninsula if it were not 
the first serious and decisive attempt to uproot 
and annihilate the Mafia, that dreaded association 
which has kept Sicily for centuries under its thumb. 
Raffaele Palizzolo was the leader of the Mafia, 
through which he had gained prominent offices, 
honorary charges, and decorations, climbing so high 
as to be elected Deputy for Palermo itself, the 
capital of Sicily. From the very moment of the two 
murders he was by vox populi designated as the 
instigator, but his power was greater than that of the 
police and justice. Witnesses could not be induced to 
give evidence, documents disappeared, judges who 
attempted to throw light on the subject were punished 
or transferred, while threats—even castigation—and 
financial losses invariably followed any search for the 
truth. The criminals, who committed the crimes just 
to strengthen their position, had on their side one of 
the most powerful of organisations, and through local 
intrigue the support of the authorities also. Impunity 
rendered them more audacious than ever, and no 
one thought they would be molested until, in 1899, 
during the trial in Milan of some secondary persons 
implicated, Lieutenant Notarbartolo, son of one of the 
murdered men, in a most dramatic and touching 
address solemnly accused Palizzolo, then at the height 
of his power, as the real and only person responsible 
for the assassination of his father. The efforts which 
the Mafia made to liberate its head pass all descrip- 
tion, so much so that some think the last scene is not 
yet played, as there is the appeal to the higher Court 
of Cassation, to say nothing of what may be done 
during the thirty years of Palizzolo’s sentence. 


Tue settlement of the conflict, if it can be so 
called, which arose between Italy and Switzerland 
over the intemperance of an Anarchist paper in Lugano, 
which the Helvetic authorities had not seen their way 
to stop, has produced an excellent impression through- 
out the kingdom, as well as in the neighbouring Con- 
federation. It is now generally acknowledged that the 
disagreement between the two countries would not 
have reached such proportions if their respective 
representatives, Signor Silvestrelli in Berne, and 
M. Carlinin Rome, had had more tact and more savoir 
faire, which is nowadays the principal requisite 
for adiplomat. The harm done in this incident by 
the action of diplomacy is universally recognised in both 
countries, as appears from the comments of their most 
authoritative organs. The Journal de Geneve writes: 
‘* We do not need to say how happy we are over the 
conclusion of the Italo-Swiss conflict, which, after all, 
always had a purely personal character, and never 
altered in any way the good relaticns between the two 
peoples.” In Italy, the Zrzbuna of Rome complains 
that the disagreement which threatened to interrupt 
for a long time the relations with a neighbouring 
State, ‘to which we are united by such solid bonds of 
interest, should have broken out, almost irremediably, 
above all for questions of form.” In Berne they have 
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expressed the desire that, to mark the re-established 
accord in a tangible way, the King of Italy should, in 
his approaching visit to Emperor William, go to, or 
return from, Germany through Switzerland, that the 
President of the Confederation may personally exchange 
compliments with him. 


WE remarked last week that Lord Rosebery’s 
speech seemed calculated admirably to break up the 
hopes of reunion. His friends have responded very 
promptly to his call. The Liberal Association of East 
Leeds have chosen as their candidate Mr. Parrott, a 
well-known and much-respected official of the Miners’ 
Federation, who is a Liberal in other matters and also 
on the question of Home Rule. The Leeds and 
Yorkshire Mercury, a sort of north-country edition 
of the Daily Mail, and belonging, we believe, 
to the gentleman who directs a Tory newspaper in 
London and presents himself as a Liberal candidate in 
Scotland, poses as a Liberal newspaper. This so-called 
Liberal newspaper actually opposes Mr. Parrott, the 
accepted Liberal candidate, for no other reason than 
that he is a Home Ruler. On the same principle it 
will, of course, oppose Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the 
Chief Whip of the party, member for West Leeds, at 
the next election. That is to say, the Liberal Imperialist 
League, which, according to Mr. Asquith, involves no 
disloyalty to obligations of discipline and comradeship, 
is Opposing through one of its organs every Liberal 
who is stilla Home Ruler. Both Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Toulmin, we are glad to see, made energetic protests 
at a meeting in Farnworth on Saturday against Lord 
Rosebery’s misrepresentation of the Leeds election. 


In the course of Wednesday’s sitting of the salaried 
Committee of the Reichstag, which is dealing with the 
new Customs Tariff, clause 946, which imposesd uties 
upon children’s toys, came under consideration. The 
Socialists proposed that a provision should be added to 
the clause to make decorations conferred by German 
Sovereigns subject to a duty of not less than 1,000 
marks each. According to Reuter, ‘‘the Committee 
declined to consider the motion on the ground that it 
was not admissible,” 7.e. (we suppose), that decorations 
are not children’s toys. But on whom would the tax 
have been imposed ? Would it have blessed the giver 
or the taker? If it had fallen on the decorator, the 
Kaiser (who is not very wealthy) would be compelled 
to economise in this his favourite branch of liberality. 


Ir seems that a serious political crisis is about to 
break over the Australian Commonwealth. In Sir 
Edmund Barton’s absence the Senate has been revising 
the Tariff Bill and sweeping away most of its objec- 
tionable features. If the amendments of the Senate are 
accepted, the Commonwealth will have taken a real 
step in the direction of Free Trade. But the Govern- 
ment, of which Sir Edmund Barton is chief, has decided 
to resist most of these amendments, and the result 
will be a sharp struggle, which may end in the fall of 
the Ministry. 


Tue Blue Book giving British imports and exports 
for 1901 has been rather tardily issued. It is none the 
less full of interest, as the Daz/y News observed in an 
admirable article the other day entitled ‘‘ John Bull’s 
Balance-sheet.’’ Mr. Seddon’s anxiety about imports and 
exports will not be relieved, because whereas our imports 
from foreign countries in 1901 were valued at 416 mil- 
lions sterling, our exports to foreign countries were only 
valued at 234 millions sterling. Mr. Seddon thinks 
the difference was made up by an export of 182 million 
sovereigns. But the unseen factors which balanced 
accounts were shipping freights and interest on in- 
vestments. Until our mercantile marine is destroyed 
and our invested capital eaten up by wars and arma- 
ments. Mr. Seddon’s ideal, a ‘‘favourable” balance or 


trade, z.e., an excess of exports over imports, cannot be 
hoped for. One of the most striking features of the 
return is our trade relationship with Germany in 1go1 : 


Exports to Germany............ 434,221,0c0 
Imports from Germany......... 4£32)207,000. 


It is curious that our most dangerous rivals, Germany 
and the United States, are the best customers of the 
British manufacturer. And what our shipowners and 
shippers would do without American purchasers and 
American freights we cannot imagine. We are glad to 
learn that in the opinion of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce British trade on the whole remains fairly 
good. 


Mr. Consut-GENERAL J. MICHELL, for the Consular 
District of St. Petersburg, seems to have studied 
economics in the school of Mr. Seddon. In _ his 
‘Report on the Foreign Commerce of Russia for 
the Year 1tgo1,” which has just been issued, he is 
much depressed by the ‘‘ notable fact that while the 
importation of British goods into Russia shows a 
steady decrease, the exportation of Russian produce, 
mainly agricultural, to the United Kingdom shows 
a steady increase during the last few years.” A 
survey of ‘‘ this abnormal state of affairs,” ‘‘ this one- 
sided expansion of trade,” this ‘‘ trade that benefits 
mostly one nation alone,” leads Mr. Michell to take a 
very gloomy view of the situation. His point of view 
seems to be that of one who imagines that we are a 
nation of benevolent fools who go out of our way to 
purchase corn and oil, butter and eggs, timber and flax 
from the Russians, with no other object or result than 
their profit. 


Apart from the ordinary routine of the conference, 
two delicate questions have perplexed the Wesleyan 
body. Dr. Agar Beet, whose views on eternal punish- 
ment are regarded by orthodox Wesleyans as unsound, 
has been re-elected to his professorship, but the small- 
ness of his majority shows the strength of the opposi- 
tion. He seems to have conciliated moderate people 
by admitting that punishment was eternal, while 
denying that it was necessarily ‘‘ conscious,” which is 
certainly ingenious. The second problem was furnished 
by the Westminster Aquarium, which has been bought 
for an immense sum. The ordinary performances, 
apparently, can be stopped at any time, but the pre- 
mises include the Imperial Theatre, of which Mrs. 
Langtry has a lease. The idea of 7he Degenerates, or 
similar plays, produced in a Wesleyan theatre will 
certainly amuse the cynics, but Mrs. Langtry occupies 
a strong position, being entitled to large compensation 
if the period of her lease is shortened. 


THE volume of Japan’s foreign trade, writes a corres- 
pondent, has increased more than tenfold since 1877; and 
the aggregate paid-up capital of joint-stock companies 
has risen during the last seven years from fifteen millions 
to over forty-four millions sterling. Japanese banks have 
now a collective paid-up capital of thirty-five millions, 
and this in a land which priorJto 1872 had no organised 
banking business, as we understand the term, whatever. 
But marvellous as has been Japan’s progress since the 
Restoration, its thoughtful business men are not the 
less capable of appreciating, as Baron Shibusawa 
remarked lately, that great and orderly develop- 
ment of British commerce and industry which has been 
the slower growth of centuries. And they console 
themselves in Tokio and Osaka for their affairs being 
as yet on a comparatively small scale with the thought 
that there are still wide fields for the future exploitation 
of their country’s mineral and other resources, for 
improved and additional means of transportation, and 
for manufactures of every kind. Japan’s geographical 
position enables her most effectively to cultivate trade 
with Korea and China. 
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THE CORONATION. 


HE tragic irony which so suddenly put its veto 
upon the previous preparations for the crowning 
of the King is one of those truisms, the vanitas 
vanitatum truism, which we all feel to be truisms until 
they happen to ourselves or in our own households, 
and then we know that they are truths and wish that 
they were fables. The emotions which stirred us all 
when we heard that a king had fallen sick were 
emotions as old as the world. A man, a brother in the 
great freemasonry of the earth, had sustained the 
most terrible of sarcasms. He had been given 
at the price of brave men’s lives a new king- 
dom, and at the same moment denied what any 
beggar may have, the kingdom of his own body. 
This frightful truism is as old as Pharaoh mourning 
for his first-born. But just in proportion as we are 
truly original we shall reverence truisms. Of all the 
wild and foolish uses to which the word original is put, 
there is only one that retains its real meaning, the 
phrase “original sin.” That is original which is at 
the back of all of us; the thing which is personal to 
every person who receives it, such as pain or the spring 
sun. The man who sees in it a copybook maxim is 
only the man who has a copybook mind. 

This profoundly human sadness will not, we con- 
ceive, be wholly erased even by those great rejoicings 
which welcome a king back to his kingdom, and those 
far greater rejoicings which welcome a man back to his 
life. A certain kind of sobriety, a certain character of 
clarity, is bound to hang over this triumph which has 
been snatched away from us and given back to us by 
God. Whatever else may be true, it is at least true 
that we have been darkly reminded of the realities. 
We cannot entirely forget that the most magnificent 
banners that were ever strewn before a conqueror, 
that the most superb captives who ever walked behind 
a chariot, were never so intoxicating and triumphant as 
common soil and common daylight may be to the eyes 
of a sick man. 

But the King of England, laden with all the 
sorrows over which we have all sorrowed, comes back 
in a certain sense in a most fortunate hour and state. 
His sickness has made him once more what the Church 
and mediaeval tradition made the ancient kings, a 
typical man ; pain has anointed him before the priests. 
It has quelled for a moment all the snobbish loyalty 
and the disloyalty which is more snobbish still, all the 
seditious slander and all the adulation which is far 
more seditious. He comes to-day a man like ourselves 
called by the same divine fantasy to his post that we 
are called to ours, more awful because he carries a 
greater burden. The old loyalty which is expressed in 
the Coronation ceremony is an infinitely greater and 
more liberal thing than that new type of loyalty which 
is expressed in the fashionable illustrated papers. The 
old awe was dignified; the new familiarity is really 
servile. But the King comes to us once more with the 
ancient grandeur, with the ancient impersonal great- 
ness, for he comes under a great common infliction, 
bravely supported by a man. 


The party to which this paper belongs ought to 
regard all the ancient and noble parts of the Coronation 
with a particular emotion. For during the last three 
years we have stood almost alone in defending all 
that was living and real in Toryism itself. We have 
upheld the ideals, not of one, but of both parties 
in the State. We have upheld the Liberal idea 
of freedom of speech, of variety of opinion, of 
variety of national development; we have upheld 
also the Conservative ideal of reverence for 
admitted principles, of respect for simplicity and 
valour, of the sentiment of England for the English. 
Liberals may well smile when they hear of the dwind- 
ling of Liberalism. There are at least some Liberals ; 
and Conservatism has vanished from the earth. There 
could scarcely be a simpler proof of this than the fact 
that the Conservatives are not Pro-Boers; for the Boers, 
while considered from the outside they stood for all 
the Liberal ideals of freedom and nationality, stood 
also, when considered from the inside, for every one of 
the really living ideals which sustained Conserva- 
tism ; for the sanctity of custom, for the simple and 
manly life, for the religious or theocratic state, for 
the country against the towns, for patriotism and 
belief. They cried to earth and heaven: a few 
Liberals came out to help them, and we knew that Con- 
servatism was dead. In its place has come, triumphing 
over both the great parties of England, a vast Yankee 
and provincial cynicism, ignorant of history, ignorant 
of humanity, ignorant even of the purport of its 
own opinions and the meaning of its own language. 
And then suddenly across this chaos of crudities 
and imbecilities there sweeps the Coronation procession, 
ghostly perhaps, mysterious perhaps, but at least a 
pageant from a nobler age. The King is crowned and 
acclaimed with ceremonies that avow a high humanity 
and responsibility. The sharpened Sword of Justice is 
borne before him, and the blunted Sword of Mercy. We 
will not deign to judge these dull and ill-bred adven- 
turers by the light of any future century or any broader 
morality. We will contentedly judge them by the 
great ideals of the Coronation ceremony to which 
they crowd. We need nothing better than the 
ancient Sword of Mercy to hold out towards the 
Concentration Camps. We ask nothing newer than 
the Sword of Justice to point at the Sheridan case. We 
are altogether content with asking what Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Seddon have to do with the Sceptres 
of the Dove and Cross. There was a time when we 
might have murmured against these things—when we 
might have called them florid and antique. But that 
was when there were two parties in England, when 
we had to represent what was good in one party, 
not now when we have to represent everything that 
was ever good in either, when we have to speak alone 
for the ideals of ten centuries, for whatsoever things 
were honest and whatsoever things were pure. Our 
opponents know, and dare not deny, that there is not 
one of the ideals of principle and nationality for which 
they taunt us which would not have seemed as obvious 
to Canning and Derby as to Russell and Bright. Let us, 
therefore, at least, deal reverently with this great cere- 
monial, made nobler by a great human sorrow. If its 
ideals prevail, we can go back to our posts as Liberals, 
having once more a manly enemy to fight; if not, we 
are the last of the English. 
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THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE Blue Book issued this week is a most in- 
structive and important document. It is a 
complement to the Blue Book published a week ago, in 
which were described and discussed some of the diffi- 
culties respecting the future of agriculture in South 
Africa. Lord Milner, it will be remembered, had 
suggested, before peace was made on _ terms 
which have shut the door on _ his recom- 
mendations with all the force of England’s 
pledged word, that the Boer farmers’ might 
be compulsorily expropriated to make room for 
British settlers. The introduction of British settlers on 
Government property, which is, of course, in quite a 
different category in ethics, whatever might be thought 
of its prudence, is apparently proceeding ; but recent 
telegrams from South Africa show that the task is 
delicate and difficult. For the correspondent of the 
Standard has sent home very unpleasant accounts of 
the riotous and destructive conduct of some of the 
colonial troops in Capetown and Durban, and it is 
obvious that in choosing the colonial settlers who are to 
‘answer for the good behaviour of the district” a 
certain discrimination will be imperative. But there is 
another large economic problem which is in some 
respects more pressing than the problem of dealing 
with the devastated farms of the Republics, and on that 
problem—the labour problem—a good deal of light is 
thrown in the Blue Book (cd. 1,200) published under 
the title ‘Correspondence Relating to the Regulation 
and Supply of Labour in Southern Rhodesia.” 

It might be thought at first sight that the general 
idea of introducing a British element might be extended 
to the industrial occupations of the Rand. Unfortu- 
nately this scheme collapses at once because white labour, 
whatever its advantages politically, is economically 
quite uncongenial to the persons who own and work the 
mines. When the Boer war broke out it was generally 
understood that good government in the Transvaal 
would mean such a large saving to the Rand companies 
that they would cheerfully bear a substantial part of 
the cost of the war. Mr. Hays Hammond, for 
example, estimated that the profits of the mines would 
increase by 50 per cent. But this estimate did not 
make any provision for increasing the attractiveness of 
labour to white immigrants; on the contrary, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick said explicitly in his book that a reduction 
of white wages would be one of the methods of 
retrenchment. It is no doubt the prospect of these 
rather severe economies that has made the white work- 
men on the Rand organise themselves already into 
a political association with a far-reaching programme, 
a step which has been followed by a_ similar 
organisation of forces on the part of the capitalists. 
But the problem of white labour does not arise imme- 
diately in the correspondence and reports just pub- 
lished. That correspondence gives us an insight into 
the state of things concerning black labour in Rhode- 
sia, the practices of the Chartered Company, the views 
of an experienced official with a mind of his own, and 
the general tendencies of Lord Milner’s policy and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. The matter would be of 
urgent importance if it related solely to Rhodesia, for 
which we are vicariously responsible, but it acquires 






an additional importance when it is remembered that 
the future treatment of native labour questions in the 
Rand will largely depend on the spirit and manner in 
which native labour questions are settled in Rhodesia. 

The outlines of the problem are familiar to every- 
one who has followed South African affairs at all. The 
Chartered Company wants more native labourers 
than it can get at the wages it offers, and does 
not want to offer more. Its leading repre- 
sentatives have always argued that if the native 
could be taught the ‘‘dignity of labour” the 
trouble would disappear. ‘‘If you ask me,” said 
Mr. Raodes, ‘for a big foreign policy, it is the ques- 
tion whether we can bring these natives to understand 
the dignity of labour, and whether we can make arrange- 
ments with neighbouring States to co-operate in bring- 
ing that about.” To endow the native with this new 
sense of the dignity of labour various devices have 
been employed. At one time, as Sir Richard Martin 
reported, when he was Resident in 1897, there was the 
use of brute force. Two years ago, as Sir Marshall 
Clarke, the Resident Commissioner, shows in a report 
published now for the first time, but presented in April, 
1900, methods were used which are not easily to be 
distinguished from compulsion. 

“ Unfortunately, neither the Matabele nor other Rhodesian 
tribes take kindly to labour in the mines, and they have 
little inducement to do so; their wants are few, and till 
lately money had no value to them. Toa large extent this 
is still the case, and they work in the mines either from 
direct pressure brought to bear on them by the Administra- 
tion, a pressure only short of force, or the necessity of 
earning enough to pay their taxes. This naturally does not 
tend to make industry attractive, and the duties of the 
Native Commissioners to induce the natives to work, and 
afterwards to collect taxes from wages unwillingly earned, 
make their positions difficult and detracts from their 
influence.” 

“In Mashonaland the Native Commissioners are the 
sole recruiting, and, in many cases, the distributing agents, 
and in both provinces they are alike required to use their 
utmost endeavours to induce the natives to work and to 
meet the demands of the various miners.” 

“. . . At present there is undoubtedly discontent 
amongstthe natives. This is due primarily to the constant 
pressure exercised by the Administration, and to the often 
arbitrary and illegal methods adopted by native messengers 
in collecting taxes and requisitioning labour.” 

” . The present system of recruiting is open to the 
objections that it is unduly coercive, that the Administration 


takes an active part in it, and is unable to afford adequate 
protection to the labourers.” 


It is satisfactory to learn from this correspondence 
that Mr. Chamberlain has acted energetically on these 
representations, pointing out to the Chartered Com- 
pany that the Native Commissioners were not meant to 
act as labour agents for the company, but to protect 
the natives, and that in March 14 of this year (p. 129 
on the Blue Book) Sir Marshall Clarke was able to 
report that the pressure exercised by the Native Com- 
missioners to induce natives to work had been 
materially lessened, partly due to instructions issued by 
the Administration. 

So far the Blue Book is encouraging reading. It 
shows us the beneficent and effectual results of the 
vigilance and independence of an official in a country 
where the supreme interests of England have suffered 
because a high official could not extricate himself from 
the prejudices and conspiracies that surrounded him. 
It shows, too, Mr. Chamberlain very quick to pounce 
on the equivocal and sinister language which the 
Chartered Company tried to dismiss as innocent expres- 
sions far removed from the language of slavery. But 
there is a good deal that is disquieting in the Blue Book 
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to persons who know what are the schemes of the 
Rand mine-owners, for it looks as if Lord Milner is 
prepared to countenance the plan the Rand mine-owners 
wanted to apply in the days of the Republic, of com- 
pelling natives to work by taxation heavy enough to 
make them subservient to the wishes of the companies. 
Lord Milner ‘‘ cannot see that it is any particular 


hardship that the black population should find 
themselves compelled to work by the _ neces- 
sity of earning enough to pay their taxes.” 


A very pretty formula, like others of Lord Milner’s ; 
but to complete this little study in social justice it must 
be remembered that the prospective taxation is not to 
be imposed for benefits received, but for the express 
purpose of making it impossible for the labourer to live 
on other labour than that the Government wishes him to 
do. ‘* You must work enough to pay your taxes,” is only 
half Lord Milner’s programme ; to supplement it we must 
add, ‘‘ Your taxes must bemade heavy enough to compel 
you to work at the work I want you to do, for the 
hours and under the conditions I prescribe.” The 
advantage of this arrangement to the mine-owners 
is obvious. At present they have to compete for labour, 
and, as Sir Marshall Clarke points out, ‘‘ mines which 
have earned a good name complain far less of the want 
and incompetence of hands than those which have the 
reputation of treating their people unjustly, harshly, 
or inconsiderately.” If once a tax is imposed which 
makes all other means of livelihood insufficient, 
the mine-owners will have a permanent supply which 
they can organise as completely and as drastically 
as their friends have done at Kimberley. It makes 
a good deal of difference to the mine-owners whether 
they have to make mining attractive or whether the 
tax-collector makes it obligatory. The reports printed 
at the beginning of the Blue Book describing the 
indabas held to persuade the natives to go to the mines 
are particularly interesting as showing the sort of thing 
the natives complain of—combinations to reduce wages, 
bad accommodation, inadequate protection against acci- 
dents. The mine-owners on the Rand cannot secure 
enough natives just now to work a third of the mines. 
Such a tax as Lord Milner suggests would make a mine- 
ownerimmune against all the consequences of neglect, or 
ill-treatment, for it would fill the mines of the worst 
employer with natives who are forced into them. It 
is greatly to be hoped that Sir Marshall Clarke’s warn- 
ings will be studied closely : 

“The tribes which have been directly subject to them (the 
Matabeles) and the Mashonas are an agricultural people, 
and, judged by the standard of other South African tribes, 
industrious, the men doing the work in the fields, which in 
many places falls to the women; tilling, hoeing, and weed- 
ing occupies their time from November to March. It would 
be a difficult matter, without the employment of force, to 
wean the natives from their fields, and to do so, having 
regard to the increasing native population of South Africa, 
would be most unwise.” 

Sir Marshall Clarke points out that ‘‘the true 
inducement to labour and the only one calculated to 
benefit the natives is the development of legitimate 
wants which money can satisfy,” and that the Glen Grey 
Act was strongly condemned by some of the most experi- 
enced officials in charge of the natives in Cape Colony. 
It will be necessary to keep up a vigilant public opinion 
at home if the new colonies are to escape the calamity 
of a second Kimberley and England is to escape the 
stigma of permitting abuses to which the Government 
it has displaced refused its shelter. 


UNCONTROLLED WASTE OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


F the income-tax payer wants to know why there 

is no prospect of returning to the lower level 

of taxation which prevailed before the South African 
war, he should pay attention not only to the growth of 
‘*normal” public expenditure, but also to the way in 
which it is treated, in the first place, by Ministers, and, 
in the second place, by ordinary members of Parlia- 
ment. In the last five years normal expenditure upon 
the Army has been raised by ten millions. That 
is equivalent to fourpence in the income-tax, and to 
far more than the combined produce of the sugar and 
bread taxes. In the same period another ten millions 
(that is again the equivalent of another fourpenny 
income-tax) has been added to the permanent cost of the 
Royal Navy. Twenty-five years ago we spent less 
than half as much as we spend now upon the 
naval and military services. The difference repre- 
sents a capital sum of goo millions withdrawn from 
industry. No wonder that Canada and Australia do 
not wished to be dragged into the vortex of British 
militarism. No real attempt has been made by re- 
sponsible Ministers to show that there has been 
any reason for deviating from the traditional propor- 
tions in which our naval and military expenditure stood 
—let us say in the seventies and eighties—to that of 
other countries. A few months ago the Government of 
the United States reduced its standing army by 10,000 
men. Yet the Republic is still at war, and its inter- 
national complications are rather increasing than 
diminishing. We cannot combine commercial effi- 
ciency with oppressive taxation. The old proportions so 
long maintained between the British and French navies 
have been totally disregarded. There has been no policy. 
Principles have been fixed one year and thrown aside the 
year after; and now the chiefs of the Admiralty and the 
War Office have ceased even to offer a pretext for the 
yearly augmentations of their spendthrift Departments. 
It cannot too often be repeated that expenditure de- 
pends upon policy. But there is the correlative truth, 
which even Liberals of the Manchester School too often 
overlook, that policy depends upon expenditure. What 
is called a forward movement, or by the professors 
of militant Christianity, ‘‘a missionary enterprise” 
is seldom undertaken unless the coffers of 
the War Office are overflowing. When _ supplies 
are freely and lavishly granted by the House of 
Commons without circumspection or discussion, then 
you may expect to hear of Mahdi hunts and authorised 
raids, punitive expeditions, and robberies under arms. 
Consider, by way of illustration, what happened 

in the House of Commons on Monday night. It 
is easy just now to illustrate the philosophy of 
degeneration from English public life. Proceedings 
began with a short debate upon remounts, the only 
tangible asset of which must be placed to the credit of 
Mr. Dillon, who got a promise from Mr. Brodrick that 
the War Office will “go to the last extreme” to bring 
about a prosecution of Studdert. Studdert, it will be 
remembered, was an Irish contractor who agreed to 
pay 42,000 damages and costs in order to compromise 
an action brought against him by the War Office. 
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Mr. Dillon is reported to have explained the meaning 
and character of this transaction as follows : 


“Studdert and his friends walked away with an enormous 
sum of money in their pockets. They bought up abso- 
lutely valueless horses, so old that human memory could 
not recall their birth, paying from £7 to £9 for them, 
and afterwards sold them to the War Office at prices 
ranging from £30 to £35 each. Forgery and fraud are 
admitted to have been employed in those transactions, 
and I am bound to inform the Government that we in 
Ireland trace a distinct relation between the reluctance 
of the law officers to prosecute and the fact that Mr 
Studdert is a person of influential connections.” 


After a little more about horses, meat contracts, and 
what a Manchester Guardian correspondent terms ‘‘ the 
commercial enterprises” of General Forestier-Walker, 
conversation—it could hardly be called discussion— 
turned to military caps and tunics, and then to the 
Uganda Railway. Why is more money wanted to 
complete the Uganda Railway? Lord Cranborne re- 
fused to answer the question on the spur of the moment, 
but promised to ‘‘ make a clean breast of it” later on! 
Meanwhile he boasted that 63 per cent. of the totalimports 
of Uganda come from the heart of the Empire—that is 
to say, about a quarter of a million a year. It was now 
ten o’clock ; and in two divisions the Committee (to 
quote again from the same correspondent) ‘‘ had voted 
away the comfortable sum of £31,000,000.” But the 
spending departments were not satisfied; the Parlia- 
mentary guillotine was brought into operation, 
and for two hours the members of the House 
of Commons trooped in and out of the lobby 
registering an ignorant ‘‘aye” or an equally igno- 
rant ‘‘no” upon more than eighty separate votes 
lumped together in ten classes. In this way over 
thirteen millions of public money was closured without 
discussion or criticism. What is to be done? How 
is the control of Parliament over expenditure to be 
restored, and the inordinate and progressive waste of 
public money to be checked? So long as Mr. Balfour 
is at the head of affairs we may be sure that the policy of 
‘making things easy all round” will continue. That 
policy means the oppression of the poor and the postpone- 
ment of all social reform which involves expenditure. 
Twenty-four years ago a Scotch Presbyterian minister 
wrote to Mr. John Bright to tell him of the miserable 
condition of the virtuous poor in Scotland. Mr. Bright 
replied by pointing to three great evils—the land 
monopoly, unproductive expenditure, and drink. Let 
us conclude by commending to our readers, and 
especially to those nominal Liberals who omit retrench- 
ment from their platforms, Mr. Bright’s very pithy 
reflections upon the second head : 


“ Public exactions and expenditure have much to do with 
poverty. To raise not less than eighty millions sterling per 
annum for purposes of government, to expend thirty [not 
sixty !] of it in military papas and means of offence 
and defence, the bulk of which is only rendered apparently 
necessary by a mistaken foreign policy, must act as a 
burden on the people, and must press multitudes of prudent 


and virtuous families to poverty.” 

The reformers who can restore expenditure even to the 
iniquitously high level of 1898 will indeed deserve well 
of their country by rescuing from poverty and distress 
‘multitudes of prudent and virtuous families.” But 
for the moment Liberals are ready enough on the 
platform and in Parliament, to cry out against un- 
popular taxation, but incapable, it would seem, of 
appreciating or exposing its causes 








CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 
I1V.—Lorp ROSEBERY. 


‘‘ TT is always best on these occasions,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, in a famous political emergency, ‘‘ to 
do what the mob do.” 

‘* But suppose there are two mobs?” suggested Mr. 
Snodgrass. 

‘Shout with the largest,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

Lord Rosebery’s career is in some degree a reflection 
—a refined and instinctive reflection—of Mr. Pickwick’s 
philosophy. When the country was Gladstonian he 
was a Gladstonian ; when it was Radical, with a touch of 
Socialism, he was a Radicai-Socialist ; when it turned 
Imperialist, he turned with it. The ‘‘last phase” of 
Lord Rosebery’s politics is indeed that which is most 
characteristic and sincere. Imperialism always 
appealed to his imagination, and _ its ideas 
penetrate Lord Rosebery’s defence of Home Rule, 
his personal fervour for Mr _ Gladstone, his 
sentimental democracy. But it is inevitable with 
Lord Rosebery that, as rivers are coloured by the soil 
through which they flow, so he should take on every 
fresh shade in the complexion of the spirit of the hour. 
Resistance to that spirit is not in him. To Lord 
Rosebery life apart from Ibsen’s ‘‘damned compact 
majority” is insupportable. In some respects he is 
far from being a Conservative. But he is equally re- 
moved from modern Liberalism. The Unionist de- 
velopment suits him admirably when his tastes and 
his knowledge of the wider concerns and interests of 
European government are not revolted by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s crudeness. With it lie the social forces that 
Lord Rosebery respects, even when he laughs at them. 
As its advocate he would appear at his best and freest. 
He would not be clerical or reactionary. He would 
not insult the great Powers, and he might deal fairly 
enough with the small ones. A good, if impulsive, 
diplomatist, he would have made an excellent successor 
to Lord Salisbury in the office he filled in 1886 and 
1892. It is inevitable that one day he should seek 
some such release from association with a party 
in whose future he has clearly lost faith. No one can 
picture Lord Rosebery as a lonely figure in the desert, 
surrounded by fragments of Liberal League banquets 
and fossil remains of the Fabian Executive, 

It is the fate of Lord Rosebery to be cast for parts 
that are unsuited to him. Sir Charles Wyndham 
is a delightful actor, but his admirers would hardly 
importune him to play ‘‘ Macbeth.” Lord Rosebery, 
as the Liberal frondeur, is thoroughly sincere and con- 
vincing. Whatcould be better than the sprightly mischief 
of the speeches of last summer, the way in which, 
scattering the counsels of friend and foe alike, he 
destroyed the hopes of Liberal reunion? Contrast 
them with the tameness of his later protests that 
Liberal unity is the real goal of his desires. The 
interminable intrigue, partly social, partly political, 
of which he is the head, can have only two objects. 
Either it is designed merely to wreck the party which 
Lord Rosebery cannot lead, or aiming nominally at re- 
construction it is intended to ‘‘jump the claim” with a 
Government chosen from the Imperialist section, openly 
united with the Unionists, perhaps with the younger 
Tories, and bluntly defiant of Irish, Radical, and even 
average Liberal opinion. Such a development will 
almost inevitably fail, for the King could hardly lend 
himself to it. But it is in the line of Lord Rosebery’s 
recent action and also of his temperament. He has 
many gifts ; political construction is not one of them. 
He has not the training for it, nor the patience, nor the 
knowledge. If he had, he would have seized the golden 
opportunity afforded by the end of the war and the appear- 
ance of the Education Bill, and, inviting the spirit of 
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comradeship, would have taken his place with the general 
body of militant Liberalism. Lord Rosebery may have a 
mental picture of repentant pro-Boers kneeling at his 
footstool, and entreating him to lead them on to vic- 
tory, or he may honestly think that if a Liberal Govern- 
ment is to come to power it must as nearly as possible 
resemble the present Administration. But the true 
doctrine of comprehension has not been thought out 
by him, and, it is certain, will never be applied by him 

Policy he has none; only thin, unexpanded phrases. 
Method he lacks, or he would not have sought 
to make the Leeds election the instrument of dis- 
cord rather than of reconciliation. Above all, he wants 
the incommunicable quality of leadership, the power of 
flinging forward a battle line at the essential and chosen 
moment of the fight. To play such a part a statesman 
must have a more urgent impulse of character than Lord 
Rosebery possesses. 

Lord Rosebery is a peculiar and entertaining example 
of the kind of ornate talent which pleases the world, but 
is useless for its higher purposes. ‘‘I ask myself,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘has he common sense?” - Grace, 
charm, sympathy, a most delightful and irrepressible 
humour, all these qualities, which are common in no 
society, and are peculiarly rare in England, he possesses 
in abundance. The pity is that they are good for so 
little. Take his writings. They are very clever and 
very sentimental. No one but a sentimentalist would 
have chosen to revive the dying Napoleonic legend and 
to give a spurious charm to its inglorious end. Or 
take the remarkable reflection in the essay on Robert 
Burns that the weaknesses of great men are a useful 
element in the progress of the race : 


“ Man, after all (continues Lord Rosebery), is not ripened 
by virtue alone. Were it so this world were a paradise 
of angels. No! Like the growth of the earth, he is the 
fruit of all the seasons; the accident of a thousand acci 
dents, a living mystery, moving through the seen to the 
unseen. He is sown in dishonour; he is matured under all 
the varieties of heat and cold; in mist and wrath, in snow 
and vapours, in the melancholy of autumn, in the torpor of 
winter, as well as in the rapture and fragrance of summer, 
or the balmy affluence of the spring—its breath, its sun- 
shine, its dew. And at the end he is reaped—the product, 
not of one climate, but of all; not of joy alone, but of sorrow 
—perhaps mellowed and ripened, perhaps stricken and 
withered and sour.” 


It is sentimentalism to say that man is ripened by 
his vices as well as by his virtues, and it is the kind of 
sentimentalism to which Lord Rosebery is apt to 
appeal. He is, indeed, the chosen leader of the thought- 
less. His wealth and position, his ease and affluence 
of speech, his social tact, combine to supply him with 
a platform from which he can shower on Englishmen 
the moral largesse that is most agreeable to them— 
praise of their institutions and Empire, and well- 
turned eulogies on their popular favourites. Now 
and then the note is mildly hortatory. ‘Bless you, 
be efficient,” says Lord Rosebery, discharging 
his moral debt to the Empire much after the 
fashion of Mr. Micawber when he presented Traddles 
with his 1OU. Yet it would be unfair to describe 
Lord Rosebery as himself inapt at serious work. He 
was an ardent and industrious Foreign Secretary ; and 
London is indebted to him for service of unqualified 
usefulness. His misfortune is the personal sensitive- 
ness that secludes him from the rough but nurturing 
breath of the life that nearly all men have to live—the 
life of toil in comradeship. He has rarely understood 
what it means to work with others—to work in com- 
mittee. When he accepted this condition, as during 
his chairmanship of the County Council, he did admir- 
ably. But he has never applied it where it was most 
serviceable, namely, to his relations with the Liberal 
Party. His habit of isolation has often distressed his 
own particular following ; it has been pursued with 
remorseless disregard of their interests, and it obviously 
throws the man who fosters it out of the centre of 
the general activities. 


But, after all, it is Lord Rosebery’s ideas which 
present the chief obstacle to his identification with the 
work of Liberalism. ‘‘ The Empire is sacred,” says 
Lord Rosebery. So thought the decadent Roman. 
But the Empire is not sacred; only Truth and 
Justice are sacred. Even as practical policy, the 
spirit of aggressive Imperialism is dead. The 
war has killed it. The immense popular interest 
in the Education Bill, and the haste with which 
all parties are covering up the South African con- 
troversies, point to a sure revival of the zeal for internal 
reform. South Africa itself calls aloud for a Liberal 
Administration. Were it not for Lord Rosebery it 
would be safe to predict that such a Government would 
be the instrument of the new national policy, and if he 
had been a wise and patient student of affairs, he might 
have inspired and directed it. As it is, this attractive 
but not trusted personality fails us, because, like the 
young man in the Gospels, he cannot, with single heart 
and mind, answer to the call. 

H. W. MAssINGHAM. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE FIRST ACTS OF THE COMBES MINISTRY. 


HEN M. Waldeck-Rousseau went out of power, he 
was able to compare the spectacle of France 
agitated three years ago by a _ Nationalist crisis 
with that of the nation appeased by his long 
Ministry. I am not aware whether M. Combes 
believes himself capable and is desirous of _ play- 
ing a second time the role of Neptune calming the 
waves; but in any case, in order to have the opportunity 
of conquering, he applies himself conscientiously to letting 
loose the tempest of battles. ‘To judge by the impassioned 
conversations and the newspapers burdened with protesta- 
tions, one might believe oneself carried back to the days 
of 1887. Would it not, in fact, be necessary for those Re- 
publicans who returned to traditions of opportunist concen- 
tration, to take up again the anti-clerical — struggle, 
which is the most important manifestation of its activity ? 
How can they keep the votes of a mixed majority, com- 
posed of Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists, without aban- 
doning a policy of peace and systematic construction which 
necessitates the formation of homogeneous groups and the 
adoption of methodical programmes, in order to take up a 
policy of strife and destruction which allows of the most 
extensive coalitions and the vaguest promises ? 

The application of the law on associations furnished 
M. Combes with the pretext of a declaration of war. He 
hastened to seize it, after having shown us by his first 
actions that he had none of the qualities necessary to lead 
his troops to victory. 

From the first the Ministerial declaration, so common 
place in subs tance and form led one to fear the worst. By 
his first proceedings M. Combes showed us that these fears 
were largely justified. In the first place, he inaugurated a 
political system which has the appearance of novelty. He 
frequently receives Parliamentary delegates. These visits 
are officially announced, animated by prolonged conversa- 
tions, and terminated by long communications to the official 
Press. Well-disposed people might believe that the object 
of these dialogues is to maintain the authority of the 
Cabinet, to imbue the deputies with its spirit, and to rally 
them to its opinions. Such, however, is not the case. M. 
Combes belongs to that too numerous category of states- 
men who follow the movements of public opinion instead 
of creating them; who are directed, but do not direct. 
Read the official communication. It informs us that the 
object of the interview was “to look for the best political 
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line to follow.” We are right, then, logically in concluding 
that when the President of the Council accepted office he 
had no fixed policy. The reader learns also that five 
deputies were the only statesmen who made some remarks. 
We can thereiore conclude that M. Combes listened respect- 
fully, and accepted submissively the advice of the delegates. 

The explanation of this want of authority was given 
to us in the first discussion in which M. Combes took part. 
The Socialists protested in an interpellation against the 
expulsion of the Spanish Republican deputies. The Pre- 
sident of the Council was incapable of explaining in firm 
and elevated language the difficulties which might be ex- 
perienced by a Government, through the necessity of con- 
ciliating duties of hospitality, sympathies with a political 
idea, and the respect due to a friendly and susceptible 
Government. His embarrassed speech, monotonous voice, 
and confused diction chilled his most devoted friends. 
M. Combes was obliged, instead of accepting the order of 
the day he asked for, to listen to a motion begging him to 
show more courtesy to the Republicans of other countries. 

His last action has succeeded in dispersing the illu- 
sions inseparable from all débuts. The President of the 
Council in a circular to the prefects reminded them that 
they were entrusted with the control, from a political point 
of view, of all branches of administration in their depart- 
ment, and in consequence they were to keep at the same 
time both the Ministers and directors of the different 
services au courant with the Republican sentiments of their 
subordinates. All advancement would be inflexibly refused 
to functionaries who only testified a lukewarm zeal towards 
the Government which remunerates them. To foreign 
observers this measure may appear just, for it has as its 
object the imposition of a severe discipline on men who 
in asking for a post have already accepted its inconve- 
niences. But those who have lived a provincial life know 
that the results of this circular will be to further develop 
the system of tale-bearing and favours which corrupts our 
various administrations, and to restore prefectoral authority 
exactly as it was in the finest time of the Empire. Thus, 
not only has M. Combes none of the qualities which make 
the statesman and which command obedience, but also 
he is, either consciously or not, imbued with Bonapartist 
traditions. He understands government in the spirit of a 
lieutenant of mounted police. 

The way in which he applies the law on associations 
justifies this assertion by multiplied and irrefutable proofs. 
How would Ministers, profoundly imbued with the Repub- 
lican idea, act in M. Combes’s place, remembering that 
they live under a Government where authority is only dele- 
gated, where the rights of each citizen should be fully 
protected, the smallest arbitrary measures proscribed, and 
the laws applied by an impartial magistrature? They 
would simply order the bench to lay before the courts, 
every infraction of the law on associations which had come 
to their knowledge. When M. Combes was but a senator, 
he was of this opinion, and on June 2, 1901, he pronounced 
the following words: “It is the magistrature which will 
intervene and judge all cases without appeal.” From the 
time he took office, the President of the Council forgot all 
he owed to prior engagements, to his Republican convic- 
tions, and let himself be influenced by Imperialist methods, 
still all-powerful in the Home Ministry. 

The decree of June 27, ordering the closing of 135 
schools open without authority since the law of 1901, con- 
stitutes a first step towards a political, but not judicial, 
an arbitrary, but not Republican application of the recent 
law. Doubtless Article 13 gave to the Government the 
right of ordering by decree, delivered in the Council of 
Ministers, the dissolution of every congregation, even autho- 
rised, and the closing of every establishment. But two 
considerations ought to have prevented the Cabinet from 
acting on this article, and decided them to lay it before the 
courts. First of all M. Waldeck-Rousseau had declared in 
a formal manner*, that the right of opening primary schools 
was regulated by previous legislative measures, which the 





* Read the “ Officiel” of March 19, p. 704, col 2. 


law on associations did not injure in any way. Moreover, 
they had forgotten to define in the Act voted by the 
Chamber what was to be understood by the establishment 
of a congregation. Contrary to the interpretation of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau*, the Council of State decided, 
January 27, 1902, by a majority of two votes only, from the 
report of M. Jacquin (since compromised in the Humbert 
affair), in a notice that has no validity at law, that a con- 
gregational school does not lose this character by the 
fact that it is established in a building hired for that 
purpose by a third party. Thus they were in presence of 
two judicial difficulties. Does the law on associations re- 
peal the measures and regulations relative to the liberty of 
teaching? Is it right to give to the word “ establishment,” 
the restricted sense that the preliminary words lent it, or 
the wide signification that is attributed to it by the Council 
of State? If monks or nuns are employed by a third party, 
on his estate, and kept by him, do they nevertheless form 
a new branch house, subject to previous authorisation? If 
so, why restrict this definition to schools, and not extend it 
to charitable establishments? The magistrature only had 
the authority necessary to settle these judicial difficulties, 
to determine the law, and apply it impartially. 

If the decree of June 27 is contrary to equity and to 
Republican doctrines, the circular of July 15, this second 
step of M. Combes towards Bonapartist arbitrariness, and 
the decrees that followed since, are at one and the same 
time contrary both to justice and the law. The object of this 
circular, which was said to be rendered necessary by the 
attitude of M. Loubet, who was unwilling to sign a new 
decree of expulsion, is to close, within a_ week, 
about 2,500 “teaching, congregational establishments 
which existed previous to the law of July 1, and which 
have refrained from putting into definite shape the demand 
for permission to remain within the prescribed period.” 
In the first place, the Governmental measure was applied 
in a perfectly ridiculous manner. As the prefects had not 
the exact list of the establishments opened without permis- 
sion, in defiance of the law, they gave the order to dissolve 
schools that had demanded permissiont, congregations 
secularised by the Popet, houses armed with decrees ema- 
nating from preceding Governments. They have, besides, 
penetrated without the smallest scruple into private pro- 
perty, to make strict searches and to affix the seals. Many 
courts recognised the illegality of this proceeding; the 
police superintendents received the order from the 
Ministry to replace the seals. Now, Article 184 
of the Penal Code punishes with imprisonment and 
civil disgrace functionaries “who have gone into the 
domicile of a citizen against the will of the latter, except 
in cases where the law prescribes it.” Article 115  stipu- 
lates that, if the superior who has given the orders is a 
Minister, he will be punished by banishment. If the 
circular were so badly applied, the fact is due doubtless to 
its complete and absolute illegality. Whatever may be the 
judicial position of the congregations which M. Combes 
orders to be dissolved, his injunctions are never- 
theless contrary to the law. In the first place§, if he aims at 
schools created before 1901 by congregations who have 
asked for a general permission, but for which those religious 
orders have not solicited special authorisations, he had no 
right to close them by a decree. It is important to remember 
that if one means to say that the real signification of the word 
“establishment” was discovered at the time of the 
decision of the Council of State (notice of 
January 23, 1902), then owing to their position, it 
was impossible for these establishments to conform 





* Only the branch houses established in landed property 
hired or_possessed by the congregation constituted the “ Eta- 
blissements.” 


+ Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul (Paris). 
t The Salisien Fathers (Marseilles). 


§ One must remember that besides the general authorisa- 
tions granted by Parliament for each congregation and all the 
branch houses mentioned in the law, a special authorisation 
must be asked for each new establishment or branch house 
from the Council of State. 
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to the law, the time prescribed for asking for permis- 
sion having expired (January 15, 1902) when the new inter- 
pretation appeared (January 25). On the other hand, if the 
circular aims at establishments founded before the law and 
since their general authorisation, by authorised congrega- 
tions, it is still more illegal. One cannot reproach them 
for not having had individual authorisations for these 
branch establishments, since before 1901 there was no com- 
pulsion to obtain them. As to the law of 1go1, it evidently 
only concerns the establishments which will be founded in 
the future. The text is clear: “ No congregation will be 
able to found any new establishment,” &c. 

On account of the agitation caused by these arbitrary 
and illegal acts and the threatened manifestations since 
realised in Paris and the provinces, M. Combes, in his 
official communication, has expressed his desire of toning 
down the application of the law. First he announced that 
no rigorous measures would be taken against charitable 
orders, and that when a congregational establishment 
was at the same time a home of refuge, the 
préfects would receive orders to leave them alone. 
Moreover, every time that a branch house could exhibit a 
decree authorising the congregation to acquire landed pro- 
perty, it would be exempted from rigorous measures. The 
impression that might have been caused by these two re- 
strictions, imposed by insurmountable financial and judicial 
difficulties, has been in a great measure effaced by the 
speech of July 21 last. This piece of oratory, by its allu- 
sions “ to the influence of the congregations on the last elec- 
tions, and to the threats of monarchical and theocratical 
restoration,” by the vulgarity of its phrases, and the medio- 
crity of its ideas, is worthy of a grocer presiding in the chief 
town of a canton over an agricultural meeting; but in any 
case unworthy of the Prime Minister of the French Re- 
public. Not only does M. Combes affirm that his whole 
programme is summed up in the application of the law on 
associations, but also he does not even attempt to demon- 
strate the legality of his decree or his circular. He con- 
tents himself with affirming that the little resistance he has 
met with is the best proof that his measures are just. As 
if it were possible for the “ Sisters” who are threatened 
with seeing their congregations dissolved by a decree, if 
they do not abandon the establishments marked out, to do 
otherwise than bow before these arbitrary decisions. Argu- 
ments so derisive and puerile are the worthy accompani- 
ments of illegal acts. 

The deplorable effect produced in this country, where 
appeal against abuse of power or power arbitrarily em- 
ployed has been badly organised, thanks to our Bona- 
partist legislation*, by the unjustifiable illegalities, the re- 
peated blunders, and the want of authority of the President 
of the Council, is certainly not compensated for by the 
febrile activity of his Radical colleagues. General André, 
who has already weakened his position by the discussion of 
military laws in the Senate, where he left to M. de Freycinet 
the care of explaining clearly and precisely the arguments 
in favour of the service of two years, has still further lost 
favour at the review of July 14, where, in spite of repeated 
warnings, he exposed the troops to the dangers of a tropical 
heat in order to have the pleasure of exhibiting himself to 
the Parisians on a white horse, which in point of elegance 
might be worthy of comparison with the black steed of 
Boulanger. M. Vallé, after having announced that the 
Humbert affair would be a pretext for reorganising the 
magistrature and revising the Codes, has found that task 
too heavy, and contented himself with having the measures 
concerning certain financial societies looked into. Lastly, 
M. Pelletan, on whose initiative one could rely to reform 
the most conservative of our administrations, abandons the 





* The order addressed by the prefects to the congregational 
establishments, in pursuance of the last circular, does not re- 
late to a Ministerial act, an act against which an appeal is 
open before the Council of State, but an order tending to warn 
the “Sisters” that they have a delay of eight days, after which 
the Minister will employ force. The jurisprudence of the 
Council of State refuses all appeal against a simple warning, 


Navy to go and make speeches at Belleville and 
Quiberon, deprived of the most elementary tact. The 
President of the Council owes the only two suc- 
cesses of the Ministry—the improvement in the Franco- 
Italian relations and the conversion of the Three and 
a Half per Cents.—to his “Modéré” colleagues, MM. 
Delcassé and Rouvier. It is M. Rouvier who will be 
thought of as the successor to this incoherent and inactive 
Cabinet, when M. Combes will have fully convinced the 
members of his majority that he had none of the talents 
necessary to continue the work of political pacification and 
Republican consolidation undertaken successfully during 
three years by M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 


JAcQuEs BARDOUX. 
Paris, August 1. 





THE INCLOSURE OF STONEHENGE. 


BOUT fifteen months ago Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
the owner of Stonehenge, erected a barbed wire 
fence around some few acres of the Wiltshire Downs 
comprising the celebrated Megalithic Circles. He placed 
a caretaker’s box at the gate, and made a charge of 
one shilling to all who wished to enter the inclosure 
and examine the stones. In thus acting, Sir Edmund 
Antrobus was, no doubt, moved by a desire to protec, 
the monument. From time to time gaps in the ranks 
of tke great tri-lithons have been made by age and 
weather, and one of the most important fell on the last 
day of the nineteenth century. Sir Edmund Antrobus 
took advice of learned societies, and these bodies, 
partly with a view to protecting the stones still stand- 
ing, and partly with a view to investigations, recom- 
mended some form of inclosure, though probably not 
exactly that which has been made. Investigations of 
great interest have been carried out since the inclosure, 
and the last-fallen tri-lithon has been raised ; but it is 
not clear that the operations have in any way depended 
for their success upon the exclusion of the general 
public. Neither is there any reason, why inclosure, as 
distinguished from efficient care-taking, should be 
required for the protection of the monument, while 
there are very strong objections to it. Most persons 
will think that the learned societies were hasty and 
short-sighted in their advice. But it is fair to re- 
cognise, that the advice was given, and that the in- 
closure was not the act of a landlord merely desiring 
to assert his rights, although the effect of the act is the 
same, whatever may have been the motive. 

It would have been surprising, if the inclosure had 
passed unchallenged. Stonehenge has lain open to 
all the world for centuries. The first impression of 
the ordinary visitor has been largely shaped by the 
singular position of the stones—standing alone, far 
from human habitation, in the midst of a_ vast, 
open, rolling plain. The loneliness of the strange 
circles has been a fit accompaniment to their aloof- 
ness in time and meaning. The feeling is irre- 
sistible, that stones so placed and arranged must have 
had some awful significance to the men who, at great 
labour, placed them where they are. And the bare 
Down, as unchanged in character by the lapse of time 
as the stone circles themselves--a work of Nature 
untouched by man—is the fitting setting of the strange 
monument. Inclosure at once destroys the spell. The 
modern idea of appropriation in itself introduces a 
jarring note; the payment for admission gives pro- 
minence to the suggestion of a private property in the 
monument, The aspect of the monument is changed by 
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the petty modern wires and hut brought into juxta- 
position with the great stones of unknown age. The 
whole scene is vulgarised. 

This is the first objection to the inclosure of 


Stonehenge. It is an equally strong objection that 
the inclosure alters the relations between the owner of 
the soil on which Stonehenge stands and the nation. It 
is of course an absurdity, that any private person should 
claim a property in Stonehenge ; it would be as reason- 
able, that Mr. Pierpont Morgan should own West- 
minster Abbey. But apparently Stonehenge has passed 
with the soil, like a tree or a barn, into the hands of a 
private family, probably as an unconsidered trifle, not 
reckoned for anything in the value of the estate. While, 
however, the stones of Stonehenge may be the private 
property of Sir Edmund Antrobus, the public have, till 
the recent inclosure, had free access to the monument 
from time immemorial. As long as this is the 
case, it is not very important who actually owns 
the stones. An owner of the type of the late Mr. 
Erle Drax, who destroyed Cxesar’s Camp at Wimbledon, 
might conceivably damage or remove them ; but such 
landowners are happily rare. The stones would be 
sacred in the hands of most men, and the public, if it 
can freely visit them, has the only kind of enjoyment of 
them which it wants. The inclosure of the monument 
entirely alters the position. At present the inclosure 
prevents a near inspection of the stones. If it is 
lawful, it might equally well be put at such a distance 
that the stones could hardly be seen at all from with- 
out it. At present the fee for admission is one shilling. 
If a shilling can be charged, the entrance-fee might 
equally well be five guineas, or entrance might be 
altogether refused. The inclosure amounts to the 
assertion of a right to exclude the public altogether 
from visiting Stonehenge. If the assertion is acquiesced 
in, it is by no means improbable, that some day Stone- 
henge may be surrounded with a high fence and a thick 
plantation, and that it may be absolutely impossible to 
see the grandest specimen of megalithic work in Europe 
except at the caprice of some private person. The 
learned societies who, unable to see the consequences 
of their advice, counselled Sir Edmund Antrobus to 
inclose Stonehenge, have done the nation an ill turn. 
Fortunately the law, which in a blind sort of way 
has handed Stonehenge to a private owner, also pro- 
vides a means by which the public access to the monu- 
ment may be asserted. Ancient carriage-ways lead 
from the neighbouring metalled high roads up to and 
through the earth vallum, which is the outwork of 
Stonehenge. So long and regularly have these ways 
been used, that at the points where they enter Stone- 
henge the vallum is worn down some three feet or more, 
and the roads pass through it on the level. One such 
way, indeed, passing through the vallum in two places 
and said to be the shortest way between the villages of 
Lake and Netheravon, has been respected by Sir 
Edmund Antrobus ; the wire fence is taken along the 
side of this road, and a piece of Stonehenge is perforce 
left outside the inclosure, But the other ways, just as 
plainly marked, but leading directly to Stonehenge 
rather than across one side of it, are obstructed by the 
inclosure. The Council of Amesbury Parish, in which 
Stonehenge is situate, naturally resent this interference 
with ways which they believe to be public. Without 
loss of time they petitioned, first the District Council 
and then the County Council, under the provisions of 
the Local Government Act, 1894, to assert the public 
right. The County Council appointed three of its 
number to hold a local inquiry, at which the case for 
the public was ably expounded by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
the chairman, and Mr. Percival Birkett, the solicitor, 
of the Commons and Footpaths Society. At this 
inquiry very remarkable evidence was elicited. Not 
only was it proved beyond question, that the public had 
passed over the ways in question without let or 
hindrance beyond the time of living memory, but it was 








also shown that on Midsummer Day it had always been 
the practice for a large number of persons to assemble 
at Stonehenge to see the sun rise and strike with its 
first rays the level stone which is sometimes called the 
altar-stone. As Stonehenge is now thought to have 
been a Temple of the Sun, it is quite possible that some 
such assemblage has been held continuously from the 
first construction of the strange circlesto the present day. 
It isa singular thought, that throughout all the phases 
of belief and all the racial and political changes which 
this island has seen sucha rite may have been persis- 
tently observed in this solitary spot on Salisbury Plain. 
However, this curious evidence made little impression 
on the majority of the members of the Wilts County 
Council, who held the inquiry. One of them, Mr, John 
Fuller, M.P., held that ‘* immemorial and unchallenged 
usage had established a public right upon all the tracks 
in question, and that presumption of dedication may be 
held to exist.” The other two reported that the access 
to Stonehenge had been by the permission of the pro- 
prietor, and that no right of way along the time-worn 
ways existed. These commissioners—not professional 
lawyers—perhaps hardly realised that in the eye of the 
law every public way originates in a dedication by the 
landowner and cannot be established by adverse use, 
while at the same time the very best evidence of such 
a dedication lies in immemorial use without inter- 
ruption or payment. 

Upon this Report the Roads and Bridges Com- 
mittee of the County Council have, it is understood, 
come to a Resolution not to recommend the Council to 
assert the public interest in the alleged rights of way or 
to challenge Sir Edmund Antrobus’ inclosure. For- 
tunately, the County Council has not committed itself 
to this view. At the invitation of its Chairman, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, it has postponed the considera- 
tion of the subject pending negotiations for the transfer 
of the monument to a public authority. Everyone 
must hope that a transfer will be effected on reason- 
able terms. But, should it unhappily be otherwise, the 
public will certainly look to the County Council to deal 
boldly with the question of obstructed ways. 

In the resolution of the Roads Committee it is 
sought to draw a distinction between the assertion of 
ordinary public rights of way and of a right of access 
to Stonehenge, The meaning is not very clear, but 
apparently there is an underlying assumption of a 
difference between a road terminating at Stonehenge and 
a road which passes through Stonehenge and leads to 
some other place. This distinction runs through the 
report of the three members of the Council who held the 
inquiry, and is largely responsible for the adverse view 
taken by two of them. But it isa little difficult to appre- 
ciate its importance. People do not ordinarily use public 
ways for the amusement of driving or walking in them 
(though no doubt a public way may be laid out for this 
express purpose) ; they use them tv go to some place. 
That place may be a town, or a village, or a spot on 
the sea coast, or a church, or a private house. Why 
may it not be Stonehenge—at one time a place of 
worship or sepulture for the nation, and for centuries a 
place of the highest historic interest? Apparently it 
is suggested that if one of the ways in question led 
through and past Stonehenge to some obscure village 
which few but its own inhabitants ever have occasion 
to visit, it would be a public way ; but if it stops at 
Stonehenge, which the whole nation wishes to visit, 
itis not. It seems enough to state such a proposition 
to show its absurdity. The same doctrine was advanced 
in the case of the Giant’s Causeway, and was very 
properly scouted by the Irish Court of Appeal, which 
found that there was a public way to the Giant’s Cause- 
way, and no further. The County Council Court of 
Inquiry disposed of this case by dwelling on the fact 
that the way to the Giant’s Causeway had on one 
occasion been repaired at the public expense, and that 
there was no proof of any such repair of the ways to 
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Stonehenge. Such a difference merely touches the 
evidence of the public right, and does not affect the 
doctrine, adopted by the Irish Court, that a place 
of interest may be the terminus of a road—a doctrine 
which it seems almost ridiculous to question. 

It may be more difficult to determine the exact 
limits of the public right when Stonehenge is reached. 
But to prove the existing inclosure unlawful it is 
enough to show that it obstructs definite public ways 
to the stone circles. The announcement of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice leads one to hope that the qies- 
tion of right may be rendered unimportant by the 
acquisition of Stonehenge for the nation. By one 
means or other the public enjoyment of Stonehenge 
should, now that it has been challenged, be secured 
without loss of time. 

RoBerRt HUNTER. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUuNICEPS. 


RATEPAYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tue ways and ends of ratepayers’ associations are 
well illustrated in the Municipal Journal from the 
Bradford case. Rates in that town have just risen by 
sixpence, and the association is up in arms. It was 
summoned to pass a resolution ‘‘ advising all those 
members who own houses to raise their rents for 
cottage property a penny per week.” But, before the 
resolution could be seconded, a member rose to explain 
that owners even before were raising their rent wherever 
it was possible. Unfortunately, there were many un- 
occupied houses in Bradford. Then the president 
suggested that the difficulty would be met if it could be 
arranged ‘‘that there should be fewer empty houses in 
the city.” If ratepayers’ associations are not more 
discreet they will lose Lord Rosebery’s patronage. 


THe GARDEN City. 

This movement has now advanced another 
stage towards a practical experiment. A prospectus 
appeared on Monday inviting subscriptions to a pioneer 
company, which includes in its directorate Mr. Neville, 
K.C., Mr. E. Cadbury, and Mr. Franklin Thomasson, 
“It is not suggested that the project in its present 
stage offers the ordinary inducements to investors.” 
Seeing that no dividends are to be paid except 
in the form of shares in the further company, 
if formed, shareholders must be philanthropists who 
can disregard their 5 per cent. The company’s object 
is to arrange for the purchase, at its agricultural value, 
of about three square miles of land, and then to forma 
larger company, which will build the Garden City. 
This, of course, will carry out the principles laid down 
in Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s book, which are, briefly, 
combination of town and country life, open spaces, 
parks, and fields, unearned increment for the com- 
munity, good houses for all, and no overcrowding. 
No one could quarrel with these principles, and the 
only difficulty’ seems to be this: Will manufacturers 
move out of the big towns into the Garden City? If 
they will not, how can the city exist? Mr. Cadbury 
and Mr. Lever, it is true, have done so, thereby con- 
ferring immense benefits on their workpeople, without 
injuring themselves, but other manufacturers may have 
less faith. Nevertheless, a great many industries have 
already moved out into the country, the outskirts of 
London being full of manufacturing ¢migrés. 


LewisHAM Barus. a 
What are the proper limits to the privilege of a 
mayor? His worship of Lewisham is clearly an ex- 


pansionist. Some months ago the mayor ordered the 
superintendent of. the baths to reserve a certain 
dressing-box for the private use of the acting mayoress 
—of course, on ladies’ days only. One day, however, 
the superintendent or his wife, who is matron, allowed 
another lady to use the box, as it was near closing 
time. But the acting mayoress arrived in the mean- 
time, and words followed. To punish so serious a 
neglect of duty the matron was suspended. This, 
apparently, was generously revoked after she had 
given two written apologies to the acting mayoress, 
but the Lewisham Council desired to discuss the 
matter. The mayor, however, objected, and confusion 
followed, during which the mayor declared the meeting 
adjourned. But, as the mace remained, several coun- 
cillors persisted, and passed a vote of censure on the 
mayor. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. ] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In his first letter on the subject of the finances 
of New Zealand, Mr. Dakers, after stating that the money 
borrowed by that colony had been spent for useful pur- 
poses, added, “It is no exaggeration to say that every penny 
of debt is guaranteed by some tangible asset.” For this 
statement I asked his authority. 

He now says that I “take exception to his statement 
that the debt of New Zealand is fully guaranteed.” Bear- 
ing in mind the context, it was natural to suppose that Mr. 
Dakers meant that “ every penny of the debt was guaranteed 
by some tangible asset” produced by the expenditure of the 
money borrowed, an assertion which is certainly and notori- 
ously incorrect. 

To say that the debt is fully guaranteed is quite a 
different matter. The present extravagant system would 
have to go a good deal further before a colony of the size 
and great natural resources of New Zealand could repudiate 
its debts or be in danger of bankruptcy. But if Mr. Dakers 
means that the capital value of the land of the colony is a 
“ tangible asset,” in the ordinary sense of those words, he is 
making a very serious mistake. It is a “tangible asset” 
in the same way as the Irishman’s kettle was not lost because 
he knew where it was—at the bottom of the sea. This 
“tangible asset” could never be got hold of by the national 
creditor. The value given, £44,000,000 odd, is, to begin 
with, purely hypothetical and uncertain, and if it is to bear 
the weight of the colonial debt, it has also to bear that of 
perhaps an equal amount of corporation and local debts, 
and an amount further, very difficult to estimate, of private 
mortgages. ‘This special guarantee is of no real value. 

With Mr. Dakers’s view that land monopoly is the 
enemy of progress I am in hearty sympathy. I am all the 
more sorry that ignorance of the history and circumstances 
of New Zealand should lead him to rely for support to his 
views on statements which will assuredly prove a broken 
reed, piercing the hand that leans upon it. 

Mr. Dakers’s imaginative sketch of New Zeaiin. his 
tory seems to imply that up to 1890 that colony aad been 
on the downward road, and that since that date it had been 
going up. It is, perhaps, not possible for anyone who 
has not lived for some years in one of the Australasian 
colonies to realise the alternations of “ boom” and “ slump” 
which constitute so prominent a feature of their commercial 
history. ‘There was less poverty and less industrial strife 
in New Zealand twenty years ago than there is to-day. 
There ought, of course, to be no poverty in a country, the 
size of Great Britain, which only has to support a popula- 
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tion about as large as that of Tyneside between Newcastle 
and the sea. A “slump” occurred about 1888-90, and, 
partly owing to the drastic retrenchment of the Govern- 
ment which preceded Mr. Ballance’s retrenchment, which, 
of course, made them unpopular and led to their fall, better 
times set in, and the “boom” arrived, of which Mr. Sed- 
don’s Government claimed the credit. In the ordinary 
course of events a “slump” was due some two years ago. 
It has been delayed partly by the expenditure of British 
money in New Zealand on account of the war in South 
Africa. The Colonial Treasurer, speaking to the electors 
of Awarua at Winton, on June 16, said that the total of 
this expenditure was a little over two millions sterling. But, 
as a leading newspaper innocently remarked lately, “in 
spite of the war in South Africa and the drought in Aus- 
tralia” things are not so prosperous as they ought to be. 
Newspapers just arrived give the summary of the accounts 
of the colony as issued in the Government Gazette. These 
reveal the fact that the total revenue and expenditure being 
each between six and seven millions sterling, the latter 


exceeds the former by over a quarter of a million. Where 
would New Zealand have been without the war? Small 


wonder that Sir Joseph Ward, in the speech already 
quoted, speaks of its justice. 

As compared with the previous year the expenditure 
had increased by 7 per cent., the revenue only by 4 per 
cent. It may be added that while the estimated increase 
of the population is only 2 per cent., the increase of the 
public debt was 414 per cent. These facts, taken from 
Government returns which certainly put the best face on 
the matter, tend to justify your warning. 

The need for a critical spirit in examining the official 
assertions of financial prosperity is further enforced by the 
frequent bickering on the manner of keeping the colonial 
accounts which goes on between the Government and the 
Audit Department. Some four years ago the Minister of 
Railways said in the House of Representatives that “he was 
full up of the hunting down he had suffered from the Audit 
Department for the past eighteen months and he was going 
tokick.” Differences of opinion as to the legality of various 
Governmental financial operations, such as are indicated by 
the above remark, have frequently occurred since. The 
Audit Department wishes accounts to be kept according to 
law and rule, the Executive Ministry wish to make a fair 
show to the outside world.—Yours, &ce., 

W. STEADMAN ALDIs. 

Kidlington, August 5, 1902. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I think your correspondent, Charles F. G. Master- 
man, is in error when he asserts that “ the Voluntary schools 
are private property.” ‘Those who give money for public 
education give it for public purposes. “ Schools of learn- 
ing, free schools, and scholars in universities ” are included 
under the very comprehensive term “ charity” (43 Eliza- 
beth, c. 4), and fall under the head of public trusts. ‘The 
true principle, surely, is that if a man gives his property 
for public purposes he must give it with the understanding 
that it is within the moral as well as the legal competence 
of the State to vary the uses which he has prescribed in 
any way, so long as the property be not diverted to pu- 
poses other than public. If this be so the whole argument 
as to “confiscation” or “ spoliation” falls to the ground, 
just as it does in the case of the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church. As to the “ religious difficulty,” 
in my humble opinion there is only one way to deal with 
it. Ifthe State taxes all its citizens, not only Christians of 
multiform denominations, but also (to use the genial words 
of the Church Prayer-book), “ Jews, ‘Turks, Infidels, and 
heretics,” for the purposes of public education, and compels 
children of all parents, whatever be their religiots belief, 
to attend such schools, then State-provided education ough: 
to be secular, and it should be left to parents and religious 
bodies to provide. religious instruction out of school. As 





the National Education Association say, in their excellent 
pamphlet, “The idea that the parent has a right to have 
any particular kind of religion taught in the public schools 
is untenable. The child only attends a few hours each day 
for only five days in the week. The parent has, therefore, 
every other opportunity of obtaining religious tevching 
for his child and of attaching him to a particular denomina- 
tion, and cannot claim as a right that his duty in this respect 
shall be done by the State.”—Yours, &c., 


G. G. GREENWOOD. 


THE LEEDS ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—You referred last week to the claim made by 
Lord Rosebery that the Leeds election was won on Im- 
perialism, or on the Liberal League’s programme. How 
little the Leeds electors thought so may be gathered from 
an article appearing in the Yorkshire Post last Saturday. 
After quoting Lord Rosebery’s speech at the Cecil Dinner, 
the Post continues : 

“This was recent Liberal history as we read it, and as 
we ventured to lay it before the electors while Mr. Barran 
was blandly declaring his allegiance to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, warmly espousing the policy that had stirred 
Lord Rosebery to anger and disgust, and generally assum- 
ing an artful unconsciousness of the fact that such a person 
as that meteoric nobleman existed in politics. Poor Lord 
Rosebery! When time after time we asked Mr. Barran 
what he was doing in subscribing to the rites of the taber- 
nacle seeing that he had sat at the feet of Lord Rosebery 
in the Coliseum in May, we never supposed that that 
trusting leader remained blissfully ignorant of the vagaries 
of the young apostate. Yet here we have this morning an 
account of how the patron, all unsuspecting the truth, 
loaded the protégé with compliments, and used his achieve- 
ment as a bombshell to drop into the Bannerman taber- 
nacle! As Lord Rosebery, like another distinguished states- 
man, does not read the newspapers, we hope nobody will 
be unkind enough to tell him under whose flag Mr. Barran 
really fought in North Leeds. We can talk about it among 
ourselves in these remote latitudes, because it was one of 
the incidents of the conflict how the Liberal candidate re- 
joiced the heart of Mr. Arnold Lupton by telling him that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was his leader, and that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s allegiance to Home Rule 
was not a whit more strong than his owa. As for Lord 
Rosebery and his alternative policy, he was dropped quietly 
like a baby on a doorstep. ‘Oh, no, we never mention 
him; his name is never heard,’ was the attitude of Mr. 
Barran and his colleagues of the campaign.” 


I may add that, so far as I am aware, Mr. Harms- 
worth’s local organ did not attempt to show that Mr. 
Barran was a Liberal Imperialist, and made no protest 
against his declaration of allegiance to Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman.—Yours, Xc., 

ORTHODOX. 


TEKRA PATERNA, VALE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I xnow nothing of the “ Volume of Latin Verse ” 
but what is mentioned on page 458 of your current issue, 
but the first line of the rendering of “ My native land, fare- 
well,” in the Arundines Cami is “ Terra paterna, vale, vitrei 
trans marmora ponti.” It is easy for twenty people to 
begin “Terra paterna vale” without collusion, but it would 
be interesting to me to see how the versions respectively go 
along. I have not seen a copy of the Arundines Cami for 
forty years, but I will back my fact. Some few years ago 
the writer of them introduced into the “ Westminster Play ” 
Latin verses some lines from “Hi diddle diddle,” taken 
straight out of the Arundines Cami. On that occasion I 
wrote to the Pall Mall Gazette asking if the author ex- 
pectéd us to have no memories, or intended it for tessellated 
writing—a quotation which the educated were expected to 
recognise. ‘Lhe Pall Mall printed my letter, but no 


further letter on the point appeared.—Y ours, &c., 
C. S. O. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE AFRICANDER ASPIRATION. 


Lorp MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. B. Iwan Miller. 
London: 


Heinemann. 15s. 


Mr. IWAN MULLER’s book is as elusive as the author’s name. 
Lord Milner’s name is in the forefront of the title, but we 
wander through a tangled wilderness of fact and fiction, 
occupying 450 pages, chiefly cuttings from the voluminous 
jingo literature of the last three years, before we are 
brought to Lord Milner. Few readers will have the 
patience to make this journey without fainting by the way. 
Lengthy refutations of Dr. Theal’s treatment of incidents 
in South African history, accompanied by fresh blackening 
of the Dutch in their treatment of natives, an elaborate 
defence of Sir Bartle Frere, with the necessary abuse of Sir 
John Molteno, and an occasional jet of cold contempt thrown 
on Mr. Gladstone (Mr. Iwan Miiller really despises Mr. 
Gladstone !), numerous cuttings from the Rhodesian Press, 
including the Ons Land forgery, which has figured so 
frequently in “proofs” of the Dutch conspiracy, loyalist 
addresses from South Africa, multitudinous testimony of 
missionaries, the celebrated memory feat of Mr. Theo. 
Schreiner, and large extracts from all the more important 
letters and speeches of Mr. Robson! Such is the chaotic 
rigmarole through which one wearily flounders in trying to 
read Mr. Iwan Miiller’s book. Occasional oases of critical 
wisdom break the monotony. So we read p. 26: 


“ Naturally, the ideal way of studying so complicated a 
phenomenon as a question of public policy is to look at the 
subject from every possible position from which a view is 
obtainable.” 


Or, again, page 109: 


* Aristotle would have been grieved with the condition 
of South Africa. Everywhere he would have found ex- 
tremes; everywhere he would have looked in vain for the 
golden mean.” 


In one or other of his chapters Mr. Miiller manages to 
misrepresent by suppressio veri or suggestio falsi nearly all 
the important incidents of South African history, defending 
the Keate award, which stole the diamond fields, the 
annexation of 1876, the dismissal of the Molteno Ministry, 
the Raid, and every act of force or fraud which has disgraced 
our aggressive policy in South Africa during the last thirty 
years. With fragmentary recollections of his Oxford his- 
tory reading, Mr. Miiller pads out a lengthy parallel between 
Mr. Rhodes’s conduct of the Raid and the Whig Ministers 
of the English Revolution, and wants to know why we con- 
demn Rhodes and exalt such men as Cavour, Garibaldi, and 
Mazzini ! Mr. Miiller, however, in his account of the Raid, 
manages to omit all reference to the forged signature of the 
“ women and children’s letter,” as later on he omits the pro- 
posal of Mr. Chamberlain (January 7, 1896) to send a force 
with artillery against the Transvaal, and Sir A. Milner’s 
“extreme measures ” telegram of August 31, 1898. In his 
750 pages “ Mr. Geoffrey Noel” has no space for such tri- 
vialities, though he is able to print in full the anonymous 
fabrications of a certain P.S. which appeared in the Z'imes 
and the Morning Post atconveniently chosen intervals 
during the war. Of this writer P. S. Mr. Miiller informs 
his readers: 


*“T have satisfied myself, not of the name of the writer, 
which I do not profess to know, but of the fact that he is 
a genuine Africander.” 


By parity of reasoning a reader of the Fortnightly 
might have succeeded in convincing himself that Mr. Noel 
was “a genuine Briton.” 

Mr. Noel-Miiller, however, merits our approval upon 
one score. There is nothing of the apologetic about his 


Imperialism. Annexation, raiding, war (and, we may sup- 
pose, the necessary lies and forgeries) all come in the day’s 
work of the hero-nation to which he aspires to belong. 
“ Unctuous rectitude ” has no appeal for him: 


“It is hypocrisy to speak with contempt of the ‘trail of 
finance’ being found over all these political difficulties in 
the Transvaal. People did not go to the Transvaal because 
of its attractions as what the auctioneers would call a 
‘desirable residential country,’ nor because they wished, 
out of sheer goodness of heart, to help the benighted Boers 
to exploit the wealth, which they were either too lazy or too 
unintelligent to extract from the soil themselves. They 
went there for the reasons which prompt nine hundred and 
ninety-nine emigrants out of a thousand to leave their own 
country. In a word, they settled in the Transvaal for the 
sole, respectable, and avowed object of making money” 
(p- 406). 


If Mr. Lecky is a hypocrite, Mr. Courtney is—what we 
will leave Mr. Miiller, in his own peculiar Anglo-Russian 
grammar, to designate : 


“If consistency be a virtue, Mr. Courtney has a double 
dose of it. This was twenty years ago and he is still in 
correspondence with the enemies of his country, and 
encouraging and, indeed, indulging, in just such slanderous 
invectives against Sir Bartle Frere’s great successor ” (p. 243). 


To the larger political issues of the recent South 
African policy Mr. Miiller makes only one significant con- 
tribution. Having raked together all the scraps of “ cumula- 
tive ” evidence from the early articles of the “loyalist” Du 
Toit in Die Patriot, from intercepted private letters and 
memorised conversations, Mr. Miiller has just enough intelli- 
gence to see that he had better abandon the talk of “con- 
spiracy ” now that it has served its bloody purpose well. 
“There was,” he admits, “ no ‘conspiracy’” (p. 199); but 
there was a terrible something—an “aspiration.” Mr. 
Miiller is sure that “the aspiration for a Dutch Republic 
existed in all the States and colonies.” It is difficult to 
prove or disprove a “ conspiracy”; it would be impossible 
to disprove Mr. Miiller’s “ aspiration ” if he had not himself 
so completely given away his case. What was and is the 
real “ aspiration” of the Africanders ? Mr. Miiller testifies 
that the “ outburst of enthusiasm over the Queen’s Jubilee 
in 1897 was probably quite genuine,” and continues : 


“It was also quite consistent with the aspirations for a 
united and practically independent South Africa. What- 
ever might have been the opinion of statesmen in theTrans- 
vaal, there was no doubt in the mind of the more intelligent 
Africanders in Cape Colony that without the protection of 
Great Britain South Africa would fall an easy prey to Ger- 
many or to some other Power. The same intelligent appre- 
ciation of the situation accounts for the vote for the Navy, 
of which so much has been made” (p. 447). 


This last, notwithstanding that an unnamed member of 
the Bond told an unnamed friend of Mr. Miiller’s that this 
vote was “a splendid blind for John Bull” (p. 326). 

Now, there is ample evidence to support Mr. Miiller 
in holding that the Africanders of the colonies, aye, and of 
the Republics, wanted to keep the protection of the British 
Navy for the coast. Mr. Miiller expressly states his con- 
viction of the “absolute sincerity of Mr. Hofmeyr’s opposi- 
tion to foreign intervention in the sub-continent ” (p. 282). 
He also endorses the Bond’s assertion of “loyalty to the 
Crown” (p. 285), suggesting an unintelligible distinction 
between that and something he calls “loyalty to the 
Empire.” 

If, then, the Africander movement is consistent with 
loyalty to the Crown and the retention of Great Britain’s 
position of Suzerain power as indicated in her defence of 
the coast, what quarrel can Mr. Miiller or any of us have 
with a “ practical independence,” which means nothing else 
than the complete internal self-government which all our 
free colonies claim? That this was the real “ aspiration” 
of the Africanders is shown by several significant speeches 
of Mr. Rhodes which Mr. Miiller quotes, making it quite 
clear that the “ aspiration” meant what Mr. Rhodes else- 
where described as the desirable “ elimination of the imperial 
factor” from local affairs. “Let us,” said Mr. Rhodes, 
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addressing the Bond in 1891, “ accept jointly the idea that 
the most complete internal self-government is what we are 
both aiming at; that self-government means that in every 
question with this country we still decide, and we alone” 
(p- 351)- 

Here we have the whole matter: the conspiracy is 
resolved into that “ aspiration ” for free national self-govern- 
ment which Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and every 
genuine British State throughout the world demands as a 
condition of its growth and well-being. This aspiration for 
“ practical independence,” is generally acknowledged, not 
merely as consistent with, but as essential to, the mainten- 
ance of the British Empire. 

In other words we might have obtained and held South 
Africa British for all legitimate and serviceable purposes 
by peaceful bonds of union, had not Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Milner, and other of Mr. Miiller’s “ imperialist ” and “ finan- 
cial” friends entertained other “ aspirations” inconsistent 
with that of Africanderdom. 

J. A. H. 





A’ WORK ON PROPHECY. 


THE GRAMMAR OF PrRorHEcy. By R. B. Girdlestone, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and formerly Principal of 
Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
6s. 


Tuts work forms the eleventh and last volume in the series 
of handbooks published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode 
under the title of the Bible Student’s Library. “ This series 
of volumes, popular in style and moderate in size and price, 
is designed to meet the needs of the ordinary Bible student 
. as well as the requirements of more advanced 
scholars.” ‘Their standpoint, we believe, is entirely con- 
servative: they are, in fact, a sort of protest against the so- 
called “ Higher Criticism” and its results. The volume 
before us is explained in its alternative title, “ An attempt to 
discover the method underlying the prophetic Scriptures.” 
It is written in a sober and a reverent spirit: it shows great 
knowledge of the text of Scripture: it is clear and simple 
in style: and it is unaffectedly modest. It is a difficult 
book to analyse: it is rather a collection of data than a 
systematic treatise. Canon Girdlestone discusses prophecy 
entirely, or almost entirely, as being synonymous with pre- 
diction: there is no attempt to deal with the psychological 
problem involved in prediction and foresight: there is no 
recognition of the standpoint and results of modern 
criticism: Adam and Enoch are spoken of as equally his- 
torical with St. Paul: the dates in Genesis are accepted 
as they stand: the traditional authorship of every book 
and apparently of every Psalm is assumed without ques- 
tion: in fact, Canon Girdlestone takes the Bible as he 
finds it, or rather as it had traditionally been given to him, 
with the dates, superscriptions, titles, and all else included. 
The whole wonderful collection of literature bound up in 
our Bible, differing in date, authorship, style, purpose, and 
moral standpoint, is virtually treated by Canon Girdlestone 
for practical purposes as if it were the single work of one 
man. He seems to treat the words of Scripture as if they 
were counters which can be transferred from Daniel to 
Romans, or from Exodus to St. John, without changing their 
meaning, as if no alteration was made in their sense by the 
different context, the different age, thought, and surround- 
ings of their different users. We confess that it is to us an 
amazing thing that a man of Canon Girdlestone’s un- 
doubted learning and ability should adopt the standpoint 
that he does. Could literalism go further than this? 
—P. 147— 


“Granting that the millennium is to come, and that Israel 
is to be a restored people, and that certain saints will at 
the same time attain to the First Resurrection, will earthly 
affairs be carried on as now? Will there be masters and 


servants, coal-miners and scavengers, railways and trams? 


Will the elect saints rule over (i.e., exert a spiritual influ- 
ence over) the non-elect people who happen to be still living 
in different parts of the world, certain cities (or, shall we 
say parishes?) being allotted to each? &c. But our 
absolute ignorance need not shake our convictions. What- 
ever God ordains will speedily seem natural.” 


Yes, but what ground have we for thinking that God will 
arrange the millennium on the Church of England paro- 
chial system? Or, again, can prejudice go further than to 
treat Romanism and Mohammedanism as equally “a blight 
on vital Christianity ” ? 

No doubt Canon Girdlestone honestly thinks that he 
is defending the faith against the undermining scepticism 
of “ higher critics”: he is entitled to all respect, but truth 
demands that we should speak plainly: we have no 
sympathy with those who condemn what is old-fashioned 
as if it were therefore untrue: we have no sympathy with 
the sort of criticism that weaves its own wild theories out 
of the slenderest data, and then confidently promulgates 
these theories as though legitimately established by historic 
criticism: but on the other hand to ignore the sober re- 
verent work of such men as Robertson Smith, Driver, Kirk- 
patrick, Sanday, and many others in our own country alone 
seems to us the height of folly, and the most disastrous 
policy conceivable. The book before us is designed to be 
a student’s handbook: but if the future generation is to 
rely on such a book as this for its views of prophetic writ- 
ings, we tremble to think of the rude awakening that will 
inevitably come. The hands of the clock cannot be put 
back: the results of historical criticism cannot be ignored, 
and however reverent in spirit this book may be, whatever 
good points it may possess, however pious may be its in- 
tention, yet we think that it will do only harm to the very 
cause which it wishes to assist. 


Che 





SUNDRY SERMONS. 


RELIGION 1N RecENT Art. By P. T. Forsyth, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. os. net. 


THESE lectures on Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, 
G. F. Watts, and Richard Wagner were, so Dr. Forsyth 
tells us in his preface, written in the simpler parts for a 
promiscuous audience, whom it was his duty to instruct in 
spiritual matters. We don’t know what that audience 
would say to Dr. Forsyth were it now compelled to read 
this volume and follow its author through the maze of super- 
subtleties in moral philosophy, which he disguises under 
the title of Religion in Recent Art. Such a maze, indeed, 
it is the reviewer’s task to unravel; and the unravelling is 
rendered no easier by the conviction, dawning towards its 
accomplishment, that Religion in Recent Art has apparently 
no purpose beyond the general one of proving what a bad 
world this is, and what a good one it might be. We can- 
not suspect Dr. Forsyth of the mere desire to show his in- 
timacy with the writings of Ruskin, Schiller, and Schopen- 
hauer ; we do not for an instant suppose that he only wanted 
to write something about pictures, and found his material 
would not fill the necessary three hundred pages ; and with- 
out some such explanation the mystery of his exact intention 
remains unsolved. Gleams of light, it is true, shine fit- 
fully through this forest of sub-motives and side-issues. We 
see, for instance, that the author regards the expository 
criticism of pictures as a want that can scarcely be too fully 
supplied. “ We must feel ourselves free to find in a picture 
any suggestion which is really and reasonably congruous 
with its central idea, whether deliberately meant by a 
painter or no.” We glean, too, that he is revolt against the 
Raphael type of Madonna in religious art ; a pre-Raphaelite 
devotee could, indeed, hardly be otherwise. And finally 
we gather, towards the end of the book, that Dr. Forsyth 
is an optimist in spiritual matters. Triumphantly he points 
to Wagner as the product of a people “reported to have 
left religion behind, and to have fallen into a scientific 
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paganism and a military materialism,” and dwells upon 
“this witness to the indestructible vitality of the great 
Christian needs in the soul.” 

We confess, however, after reading this book conscien- 
tiously, to a strong doubt as to what its author means not 
only by religion in art but by religion. His selection of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement as the text whereon these ser- 
mons hang—or, rather as a verse of the text, for Watts and 
Wagner are others—is an even greater mystery. Briefly, he 
argues that the pre-Raphaelites set forth, consciously or un- 
consciously, some presentment of the religious and moral 
soul of the age. Of what age? Surely Dr. Forsyth does 
not maintain that the pre-Raphaelitism of the fifties is still 
a living force in Art and Life. And why, even if it be so, 
should he select for illustrative purposes a movement that 
was in the main coolly intellectual, for the reason that he 
“prizes art chiefly as it can speak to the soul” ? Then 
he avoids, as unsuitable to his purpose, pictures dealing 
with expressly religious themes, because such do not reflect 
the spirit of the age’s art. - With this we quite agree ; but it 
is, nevertheless, not clear why he should avoid landscape. 
He does so “ not because it is not religious in principle, but 
because the religion in it is not direct enough or powerful 
enough.” But landscape is at least the vehicle of expres- 
sion of quite half the art spirit of to-day, the due reflection 
of which it is Dr. Forsyth’s anxiety to secure. 

A certain passionate eloquence and beauty of diction 
lend a kind of Ruskinian glamour to the individual essays. 
The interpretation of Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Scapegoat ” is a 
really fine example of constructive imagination, and Mr. 
Watts is obviously a sympathetic subject. But the volume, 
consistent and even interesting in parts, is incoherent on the 
whole, and quite unworthy of its impressive title ; its lead- 
ing idea, if it possesses one, easily eludes the reader’s brain. 
Moreover, whilst Dr. Forsyth disclaims any intention to 
appeal to artist-readers, he has so little grasp of what may 
be called the grammar of his text that the value of his 
opinions to any sort of reader is seriously discounted. 
What, for instance, is one to make of the astonishing state- 
ment that * Burne-Jones’s drawing is more faultless than 
Rossetti’s” ? And how strange is the dogmatic conclusion 
that in Rossetti “there is depth of colour—none of our 
painters has such colour!” Frankly, our author appears 
to have chosen his text without judiciousness, and to have 
omitted altogether the necessary study of the context. 


F. J. M. 








INDUSTRIAL REDISTRIBUTION AND LAND 
REFORM. 


GARDEN CiTIEs oF To-mMoRROW. Being a new edition of To- 
morrow. By Ebenezer Howard. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co., Limited, Paternoster-square, E.C., and 
Garden City Association, 77, Chancery-lane, W.C. Paper 
wrappers 1s., cloth rs. 6d. 


Tue tendency of the people to flack into the towns from 
the country, and the congestion and over-crowding from 
which all large industrial centres are suffering, present one 
of the most important social problems of modern times. 
In spite of the development of municipal enterprise, the 
administration of sanitary bye-laws, and the expenditure of 
millions of money in philanthropic schemes, the greater 
part of the artisan and labouring classes of this country live 
under conditions which lead to degeneration and decay. 
Whether as a question of bad housing, of high rents and 
low wages, of unjust taxation and exorbitant rates, of over- 
crowding in the towns or depopulation in the rural dis- 
tricts, the condition of the working classes of England is 
not much better to-day—in spite of free education and 
greater national wealth—than when Carlyle wrote “ Past 
and Present”; and we must continue to despair of any 
efforts to improve these conditions while we continue to 


THE SPEAKER, 


support and bolster up the present system of land mono- 
poly, and refuse to take any effective means of getting the 
people back to the land. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s book is an important contribu- 
tion to the subject of how to remedy these evils by indus- 
trial redistribution, carried out on a plan which secures to 
the people the unearned increment which they at present 
create for the private landowner. 

For a long time the problem of overcrowding has 
touched the heart of the nation, and men of feeling and 
observation have deplored the extent to which the welfare 
and happiness of the people have been destroyed by 
economic conditions which they seemed powerless to con- 
trol. But an additional factor has more recently become 
painfully evident to the patriotic Englishman, and he is 
realising now that for many years his country has been 
losing a valuable commercial asset in the physical deca- 
dence of the labouring classes of the country. To the 
realisation of this fact we may ascribe, to a certain extent, 
the reason why the Garden City movement has drawn to 
itself such remarkably varied and extensive support. Men 
who are suspicious of political reform gladly support a 
voluntary experiment which will help them to arrive at a 
right conclusion on the subject, without interfering 
with any constitutional rights. Thus the proposal 
to create Garden Cities, and to retain the value of the land 
beyond the cost of purchase as an agricultural estate, is 
supported by many Conservatives, who would denounce 
the taxation of land values as sheer robbery. Yet the 
scheme suggested by Mr. Howard is, in effect, the applica- 
tion of Henry George’s principles to a small area of land, 
and if a successful experiment were carried out on the lines 
suggested, it would lead more quickly to a readjustment of 
our system of taxation than the most convincing argument. 

The excellent tone and method of Mr. Howard’s work 
is, perhaps, also largely responsible for the variety of sup- 
port he has attracted to his proposals. He does not dwell 
on the evils already so well known to exist, nor does he 
attack any individual or class. He simply calls to his aid 
the evidence of men of such varied type as Sir John Gorst 
and Ben Tillett, and thereafter proceeds to show how to 
build his New Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant 
land. 

Perhaps the term Garden City is eminently descriptive 
of the author’s meaning, but undoubtedly it encourages 
scepticism on the part of those who have only a superficial 
knowledge of the scheme. At first it appeals rather to the 
imaginative than to the practical man, and recalls the de- 
lightful phantasies of More and Bacon, and the socialistic 
conceptions of Fourier and Bellamy, to the detriment of 
its influence on the public mind. Those who love to study 
at this season of the year the dreamy air-castles to be found 
in philosophical romance, or who like to brighten their 
prophetic vision by glancing at the future through the eyes 
of H. G. Wells, will perhaps take Garden Cities of To- 
morrow to their holiday haunts, rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity of making themselves believe for a Lrief period 
what they think they will regard as impossible in a more 
serious mood. But the seeker after a mere poetic fancy 
will be disappointed in Mr. Howard, and will not traverse 
many pages of his book before he finds tiat its author is 
no mere idealist, striving to give to “airy nothingness a 
habitation and a name,” but a practical enthusiast who fits 
his ideals into the stern realities of life. 

Mr. {1 ward would be more than human if he had 
devised a perfect scheme, but since his proposals rest on 
sound principles, it would be hypercritical to condemn 
either his geometrical plan, or his faith in the pliability of 
human nature to adjust itself to set rules and conditions. 
But so far as plan or method is concerned, the author is 


not dogmatic, but rather the reverse, and seems 
to anticipate many modifications in his project. 
One thing he sees clearly is the hopelessness of 


purely socialistic experiments, and the necessity of giving 
scope for that love of independence and initiative which 
belongs to the higher instincts of human nature. 


“ Men love combined effort, but they love individual effort 
too, and they will not be content with such few opportunj- 
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ties for personal effort as would be allowed in a rigid 
socialistic community.” 


It is only with regard to the land that he would apply 
the communistic principle, and it will only be by rigid 
adherence to that principle that effective reform will result 
from the creation of Garden Cities. Land monopoly is by 
no means the sole cause of the deplorable conditions in 
which so many millions have to live in this country, but 
while it remains no satisfactory reform can be accomplished. 
Cheap transit to the suburbs, street improvements, and the 
increase of open spaces in the centre do a little to alle- 
viate the misery which arises from overcrowding, but ulti- 
mately these palliatives only succeed in feeding and 
strengthening a system of land speculation which is pri- 
marily responsible for the whole evil. Mr. Howard would 
remove the cause of the evil by doing away with private 
ownership of land, by a means which is free from any in- 
justice to individuals in possession, which is immediately 
practical, and yet which, at least so far as the area acquired 
is concerned, will be permanently effective. As a concrete 
illustration for the guidance of legislators and municipal 
statesmen its value would be incalculable. 

The scheme as set forth in the book is to purchase 
an agricultural estate of say 6,000 acres, to build a town 
on 1,000 acres in the centre, and to retain the surrounding 
5,000 acres as a permanent belt of agricultural land. . If 
the plan is feasible it is inevitable that the value of the land 
thus acquired and developed, would increase from ten-fold 
to fifty-fold on the central part of the estate, and at least 
two-fold on the outer fringe. Beyond the 4 or 5 per cent. 
necessary to pay interest on the cost of purchasing the 
estate, the whole of this increased value would be retained 
for the benefit of the community which had created it. 
‘The estate would be carefully planned at the outset, and all 
school sites, &c., would only cost the citizens the original 
price paid for the agricultural land. Plenty of open space 
would be retained for recreative purposes, garden ground, 
and allotments. On such a site 30,000 people could be 
housed in ideal conditions, each house having a garden, 
overcrowding being prevented by strict covenants, the area 
to be built upon to be restricted, and the architectural 
features to be under the control of an expert committee. 

The author estimates that an estate of the size he re- 
quires could be obtained at less than £40 an acre, with the 
necessary railway and other facilities. He would raise the 
£240,000 required on mortgage debentures bearing interest 
at £4 per cent. The estate would be legally vested in the 
names of four gentlemen of responsible position who would 
hold it in trust, first, as a security for the debenture-holders, 
and secondly, for the people of the Garden City. Mr. 
Howard anticipates in the present edition that these finan- 
cial arrangements are likely to be departed from in form, and 
recent developments of the movement show that this likeli- 
hood has become a certainty. Instead of appointing 
trustees the Garden City Association has formed a pioneer 
company, which was registered on the 31st ult., and a con- 
siderable proportion of the capital of which has been sub- 
scribed. The amount of the capital asked for is £20,000, 
and the object of the company is to investigate estates and 
negotiate with manufacturers likely to acquire sites in the 
new township. This last object introduces the element on 
which the feasibility of the scheme depends. The in- 
crease of land value is a certain element if the manufac- 
turers go, and the tendency of the latter to go out for their 
own interests inclines one to the hope that they will be 
still more inclined to migrate under such beneficent aus- 
pices as the Garden City Pioneer Company. It is well 
known that, owing to the pressure of rates and rents, and 
numerous other causes, manufacturers are leaving crowded 
centres and establishing factories in the smaller country 
towns. The improvement of transit and the development 
of electricity are giving the tendency an impetus which will 
make the migration much more general in future. A re- 
sult of this decentralisation has been the growth of small 
suburban towns, and the considerable rise in land values 
within and around them. Its good effects are that it 
brings the worker in proximity to his work, and relieves 





the larger centre which has been left. But the rise. of land 
value on the new site, which results from the removal of 
the industry, and from the collective activities of the people 
it employs, soon begins to cripple the very industry which 
has created it. The whole denefit goes into the pockets 
of the private landlord, who has contributed nothing to- 
wards its improved value. The result is that both em- 
ployer and employee are very soon suffering from condi- 
tions nearly as bad as those left behind them in the larger 
city. It, therefore, would seem unprofitable and futile to 
encourage the migration of industry under existing condi- 
tions. But, says Mr. Howard, organise the movement and 
secure such co-operation among manufacturers that they 
will be able to acquire land at nominal rents, on which 
to provide houses for their workers. The experiment must 
be sufficiently large to provide social attractions for the 
peonle. to keep the labourer free from the tyranny of an 
autocratic employer, and to provide employment of a suffi- 
ciently varied character to minister to the needs of a mixed 
population. Above all, the unearned increment must be re- 
tained for the benefit of those who create it. 

The examples of Bournville and Port Sunlight, both 
of which the Garden City Association has brought promi- 
nently before the public notice in its recent conferences, 
prove how feasible the scheme is on a smaller scale, and 
demonstrate the unmeasurable advantages which would 
accrue to the working classes of the nation if such ex- 
amples were widely followed. These object-lessons have 
stimulated public interest in a proposal which otherwise 
might have remained long in the realm of dreamland, and 
the important practical step which has just been taken in 
forming a pioneer company will be watched with the keenest 
interest by all interested in the amelioration of the 
people, and in securing the removal of social injustice. 


T. A. 





THE DIVING BOAT. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE, PAst, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


By Her- 
bert C. Fyfe. London: Grant Richards. 


7s. 6d. net. 


In the course of the development of organic things, the fish 
came before the bird. Mankind, in the preparation of 
machines, has followed the same order; the difficulties of 
the ambient air overcoming him, as they overcame struggling 
Nature, for some time after the conquest of the deep waters. 
With man, as with Nature, it is battle that has pushed him 
on to these attempts. It is as engines of war that the 
submarine boat and the flying machine have been brought 
to the rank of practical problems, certain before long to be 
solved. Not that the inventive mind of the mechanician 
works always in the anticipation of bloodshed, but that the 
organisation of war absorbs and works up the things that 
suit it most powerfully. Yet how long it has taken to pro- 
duce flying machines and submarine boats! The invincible 
pride of man has prevented him from seeing until lately that 
to succeed with these he must follow Nature. The sub- 
marine, so far as it succeeds, is a fish; the flying machine, 
so far as it really flies, is a bird—steering balloons is play- 
ing with the question. We can see now that the wisdom 
of the stars, which ordained the bird’s flight, is worth con- 
sidering ; at length it allows us to appreciate it. 

The submarine, however, is really a hopeless affair, 
compared, that is, with the flying machine. A man may 
imaginably live always in the air. He cannot live five 
minutes under water ; his body cannot do its business as it 
can in its appointed atmosphere. So he must hide and 
choke in a steel case, and all that is written in this book 
takes nothing from the insuperable difficulties of the pro- 
blem. 

This fact is recognised by all the constructors and 
naval theorists. It is said that the Commission appointed 
by M. Lanessan in France has gone far to improve 
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matters; an account of a voyage in the Morse declares 
that with the arrangements adopted in the vessel a crew may 
remain submerged sixteen hours “without the slightest 
strain.” A French chemist, whose secret is the property 
of his Government, claims that he has invented a substance, 
the presence of which renovates air that has been vitiated 
by breathing; and, indeed, the thing should be possible 
enough. But this is not really the problem. The crew, 
and in particular the officer or officers of a war vessel, need 
to’be at the time of action in a peculiarly high state of 
physical efficiency. The impulse of bravery might well 
carry through a submarine attack directed on the lines which 
are now regarded as possible ; that is to say, an approach 
along the surface, followed by a dive at a relatively short 
distance from the object threatened. But any prolonged 
immersion, however pure the air may be kept, must prove 
an intolerable strain on the mind, which would be fatal to 
efficiency. 

Mr. Fyfe’s historical matter is most full and interesting. 
It is not generally remembered that the Confederate Navy, 
in the American Civil War, constructed a diving boat which, 
after drowning three crews, drowned a fourth in the course 
of actually destroying the Federal sloop, Housatonic. This 
pioneer craft was named the David. 


“It was built of boiler iron, about 35 ft. long, and was 
manned by a crew of nine men, eight of whom worked 
the propeller by hand, the ninth steered the boat and regu- 
lated her movements below the surface of the water. She 
could be submerged at pleasure to any desired depth, or 
could be propelled on the surface. In smooth, still water 
she could be exactly controlled, and her speed was about 
four knots.” 


There is a chapter devoted to the discussion of “ The 
Morality of Submarine Warfare,” which raises an interest- 
ing question. The old view, repeatedly expressed by 
fighters of the school of Nelson and Benbow, was that 
torpedoes end submarines were “ revolting to every noble 
principle,” and Fulton, an early advocate of such devices, 
was denounced in the Naval Chronicle as “a crafty, mur- 
derous ruffian.” Mr. Fyfe takes, if we may state it so 
broadly, that the worse we make war, the better; so that 
people may be afraid to enter upon it, and that when entered 
upon it may soon be over. The argument is clear, but it 
makes a machine of man. The same person cannot in the 
same week blow up a thousand men and do an act of con- 
spicuous mercy and forbearance. The moral nature of a 
civilisation cannot be laid aside like a coat. If war becomes 
more cruel, it will be because our humanity is growing less, 
and to demand that we should “ make her as deadly as we 
can, in the name of all humanity and of every good feeling,” 
is only to state a paradox which conceals no truth. It ap 
pears, however, that we are to use submarines. Whether 
their effects when they come to be used in war will shock 
the world remains to be seen. It still seems not impos- 
sible to regard them as an effective instrument of collective 
suicide. 


E. C. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


By Andrew Carnegie. London: 


1os. 6d. 


EMPIRE OF BUSINESS. 
Harper and Bros. 


THE 


“ Though they have a greed of getting, yet in bestowing 
they are most princely, as witness these seats of learning.” 
THOMAS CROMWELL. 


A MILLIONAIRE ought to be a very interesting man, and so 
he is, provided that his instincts, interests, and passions 
have not been deadened by an unlimited power of gratifica- 
tion. 


The acquisition of wealth is the ordinary incentive 


to work, and once a man has acquired great wealth his 
activity, and especially his intellectual activity, is apt to 
degenerate and decay. Mr. Carnegie has bravely battled 
against this tendency. A strong sense of duty to society, 
a strong interest in life, and a certain ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself as the steward and dispenser of an almost 
illimitable fortune have saved him. Mr. Carnegie’s theory 
is that the millionaire, the successful man of business, 
should be born poor; and apparently the wife of a mil- 
lionaire, a most important person, should also be born 
poor. In a talk to young men, which he calls “the road 
to business success,” Mr. Carnegie observes that many lead- 
ing men of business in Pittsburg had “a serious responsi- 
bility” thrust upon them at the very threshold of their 
career ; they were introduced to the broom, and spent the 
first hours of their business lives ‘sweeping out an office. 
Mr. Carnegie rather regrets that the division of labour has 
led to the introduction of professionally-paid, or, as the 
Americans would say, salaried sweepers : 


“But if by chance the professional sweeper is absent 
any morning the boy who has the genius of the future 
partner in him will not hesitate to try his hand at the 
broom.” 


Touching the future partner of the future partner, Mr. 
Carnegie has also, as we have said, an opinion, and illus- 
trates it by the following story : 


“The other day a fine, fashionable mother in Michigan 
asked a young man whether he had ever seen a young lady 
sweep into a room so grandly as her Priscilla. He said no, he 
never had, and the mother was gratified beyond measure; 
he then said, after a pause, ‘What I should like to see her 
do is sweep out a room.’” 


Assuming that a young man is “ fortunate enough to 
be born poor,” then the first question that presses upon him, 
according to Mr. Carnegie—and most people would be dis- 
posed to agree—is, what shall I do for a living ? Shall the 
young man go into business, shall he be a minister, a 
physician, an electrician, an architect, or a lawyer ? 


“T have no doubt some of you in your wildest flights 
aspire to be journalists, but in any case the question to be 
put is, can I attain such a measure of proficiency as will 
certainly enable me to earn a livelihood ?” 


In other words, the first question is how to become 
self-supporting, how to do for the community what will 
bring in exchange food, clothing, lodging, and a position 
independent of charitable aid from others. And, again, 
in the same way, before taking Mr. Carnegie’s advice as 
regards marriage, “ Be sure to marry a woman of good com- 
mon sense,’ it is advisable for a young man to acquire 
wealth ; that is to say, not wealth in millions, but simply 
“a revenue sufficient for modest independent living.” 
Again, if you have saved a little money, you should exercise 
much circumspection before you invest. Working men, 
ministers, college professors, artists, musicians, physicians, 
and all the professional classes, if they take heed of Mr. 
Camegie’s advice, will 


“not invest in any business concern whatever. The risks 
of business are not for such as you. Buy a home for your- 
self first; and if you have any surplus buy another lot, or 
another house, or have a mortgage upon one or upon a rail- 
way, and let it be a first mortgage, and be satisfied with 
moderate interest.” 


Business is rather risky. Out of every hundred who 
attempt business on their own account about ninety-five 
fail sooner or later. Mr. Carnegie knows that from his 
own experience, and quotes very happily from Hudibras : 


“Many are the perils that environ 
The man who meddles with cold iron.” 


In Mr. Carnegie’s view business is a very interesting, 
if not the most interesting of all occupations. His con- 
ception of a business life excludes the railway president re- 
ceiving a salary, or the president of a bank, or a salaried 
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officer of any kind. A business man, in Mr. Carnegie’s 
definition, 

“must be at least part owner of the enterprise which he 
manages, and to which he gives his attention, and chiefly 
dependent for revenues, not upon salary, but upon its 
profits. No great fortune can come from salary, however 
high, and the business man pursues fortune. If he be wise 
he puts all his eggs in one basket, and then watches that 
basket. If he is a merchant in coffee he attends to coffee; 
if a merchant in sugar he attends to sugar, and lets coffee 


alone, and only mixes them when he drinks his coffee with 
sugar in it.” 


From an address delivered at Cornell University six 
years ago, we infer that Mr Carnegie has modified a little 
his old view that a business man, if he is to go to the top, 
should begin as a small boy sweeping out an office. There 
is a chance now for the ’Varsity man. Mr. Carnegie says 
that the sagacious employer is now very much on the look- 
out for “the exceptional student,” and that the exceptional 
student will have no difficulty in getting a start. “The 
exceptional student” has attracted the attention of his 
teachers, who know many men of affairs. This we must 
assume is the case in America; unfortunately it is not the 
case in England. ‘Teachers, unfortunately, seldom mix 
with men of affairs, and the only notion which the average 
Oxford or Cambridge don has about a future career is to 
recommend his pupils to go into the teaching profession. 
We will not attempt to reproduce in detail the charac- 
teristics of “the exceptional student.” He is head of his 
class ; -he has taken prizes, thanks to methodical and un- 
tiring industry; he is self-respecting; he is not burdened 
with wealth. “He has no rich father, or, still more dis- 
astrous, rich mother, who can and will support him in 
idleness should he prove a failure.” He lives rigorously 
within his means. Before he leaves college he is already 
a marked man; “the door opens before he is ready to 
knock ; he is waited for by the sagacious employer.” There, 
we believe, is the one great commercial advantage which 
America enjoys over England, the sagacious employer, who 
is on the look-out for the exceptional young man. Well, 
then, the exceptional young man gets into a firm—a firm 
is better than a great corporation or a trust, because there 
is a prospect of future partnership—and some day his 
opportunity comes. He objects to some plan proposed, 
and suggests a better one, or volunteers to assist in another 
department, or stays late, or gets up early, or proves in some 
way or another to his employer that he does not work for 
salary alone, but for the success of the business; or per- 
haps by reading and educating himself in a special subject 
connected with the business he is able to suggest some 
important and valuable change of policy, some means of 
extending the business or economising expenditure. Then 
his fortune is made. His salary grows and grows until at 
last he is able to demand a partnership, or to find one else- 
where. There is one trait which invariably attaches to the 
exceptional young man of business, he does not possess 
the Christian virtue of humility. He could not hide his 
light under a bushel if he tried, and the keen business mind 
is not excessively liable to that sin, and does not want to, 
for he is business all over. There is no affectation or false 
modesty about him. There are three dangers in his path 
—drink, gambling or speculation, and overspreading. Mr. 
Carnegie detests speculation “as a parasite fastened upon 
the labour of business men,” which creates nothing and 
supplies no want. 

Now, what are the advantages which Mr. Carnegie 
claims, and as we think rightly claims, for a business 
career ? In the first place, in spite of the progress of 
specialisation, the business man’s mind is usually less 
narrow than that of the professional man : 


** He must have an all-round judgment, based upon know- 
ledge of many subjects. It is not sufficient for the great 
merchant and business man of our day that he knows his 
country well. Its physical conditions, its statistics, its 


waterways, its finances, in short, all the conditions which 
affect not only the present, but which give him data upon 


which he can predict with some degree of certainty the 
future.” 






A merchant with a foreign trade must know other 
countries besides his own, must watch political complica- 
tions, the appearance of plagues, the supply of gold at 
Cripple Creek, the monsoon in India, the appearance of 
the Colorado beetle, or the fall of the Ministry. 

Mr. Carnegie says that the great disadvantage of the 
business career is that its general end must always be “ the 
ignoble aim of money-making,” but he consoles himself with 
the reflection that while this may be the first, it should 
not be the last consideration, and success in business, as 
Mr. Carnegie has a right to point out, offers one supreme 
reward in the noble benefactions which it renders possible. 
“Tt is to business men,” he points out, “ following business 
careers that we generally owe our Universities, colleges, 
libraries, and educational institutions, as witness Girard, 
Lehigh, Chicago, Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and many 
others.” 





THE ORIGIN OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT 
AND WRONG. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT AND WrRonG. By 
Franz Brentano. Translated by Cecil Hague. West- 
minster: Constable and Co. 1902. 5s. 


ALTHOUGH this tract only purports to be a lecture delivered 
before the Vienna Law Society in 1889, we are told that it 
represents the mature thought of many years on morals. 
The lecture, as republished, might have looked much more 
imposing if much of the matter which fills the notes had 
been put in the body of the discourse ; as it is the learning 
lies hid, and at first glance there seems much to recom- 
mend in preserving permanently the form, which the com- 
pass of one lecture imposes on any work, but certainly 
Professor Brentano has not thereby made himself clearer 
in this case. The outlines ought to have been more dis- 
cernible, stripped bare of such overloading stuff as could 
be consigned to a commentary ; but it has not so happened. 
In fact, the lecture reminds one of an animal lying asleep, 
and so curled up that it is impossible to make out its several 
lirabs. When it was addressed to the Vienna Law Society 
the lecture bore the title “Of the Natural Sanction for Law 
and Morality.” The substituted heading is more ambitious, 
and might suggest to the initiated a.wonder that one lecture 
could be so accommodating as to answer to either of the 
two descriptions ; but in philosophy you can get the same 
answer to a number of questions that look distinct. It 
does not help most of us to understand Professor Bren- 
tano’s purpose if we are told that he was invited to restate 
the matter of a previous address by the jurist Ihering, Uber 
die Entstehung des Rechtsgefiihls, from a philosophical 
point of view; but incidentally we gather that Professor 
Brentano dissents from Ihering in believing that there exists 
a universally valid, naturally recognisable moral law. 
Though with Ihering he scoffs at the “grotesque jus 
natur@,” and the jus gentium, and disbelieves in “innate 
moral principles,” he affirms a belief in “doctrines of 
natural right and natural morality which our inquiry has 
shown to be not the first, but—in so far as hope in the 
realisation of a complete ideal may be cherished at all— 
wil} be the last in the history of the development of law and 
morality.” But by what right this last belief is developed, 
if the process set forth can be called a development, and 
what orderly sequence there is in the various topics that 
in the meantime are dealt with almost at random, these 
things are left obscure. Professor Brentano anticipates 
that the “rapidity with which I pass from one question to 
another” may mystify the general reader. 

Addressing a jurist society, he naturally has some- 
thing to say of the sanction, which is so clear in positive 
law, so debatable in morality. In the latter sphere he 
will have nothing to do with a categoric imperative. In 
fact, his view is discernible as soon as he suggests that “ the 
ethical sanction is a command similar to the logical rule.” 
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This leads a man to dispense with a “ sanction,” as 
Professor Brentano does tacitly. It may be maintained, 
we think, that “sanction” is an alien notion imported from 
law into ethics, and that when morality is properly appre- 
hended the idea of a sanction is seen to be superfluous and 
is discarded. The reason why the sanction is provisionally 
kept on in most systems is that morals is not all theory, 
like the ordinary judgment of logic, but practice ; and here 
man’s complicated nature has to be remembered, which 
acts in a manner that is best described by the common theory 
that it contains a higher and a lower irrational element, for 
which a sanction is needed. Professor Bretano makes an 
appeal to psychology, but not on these lines. He is led to 
discuss the “ will,” “ ends,” “ good,” “love,” “ pleasure,” and 
only emerges at the end, bringing his sheaves with him. 
“Insight” and “noble love” are all that he asks for, the 
two forces in the soul, which will issue in the best acts, 
needing no sanction, which only binds things not already in 
concord. 

Professor Brentano will have a certain interest for 
English students of philosophy, as he proclaims himself an 
empiricist, and readers of this lecture will notice more 
references to English philosophers than is usual in German 
writings. In fact, there is a “ protectionist ” and nationalist 
school in Germany, who wish to shelter native philosophy 
from contact with English, just as we have excellent people 
who look with suspicion on German ways of thinking. In 
one part Brentano differs from our English “ sensational ” 
school, i.¢., in his faithful following of Aristotle, from whom 
he professed to have derived his own methods of specula- 
tion. The translator of the lecture recalls in a short essay 
that Professor Brentano, who is still living, though he has 
given up teaching and retired to Florence, arranged to 
have an interview with Mill to discuss their views on the 
logical judgment in continuation of a correspondence ; un- 
fortanately Mill died before the interview took place. As 
showing Brentano’s interest in logic, Mr. Hague has also 
translated a short essay of Brentano’s on a work by Miklo- 
sich, the Slav philologist, on “subjectless propositions,” 
a point where logic and grammar meet. 


H. M. C. 





GLIMPSES OF WILLIAM IV. AND QUEEN 
ADELAIDE. 


GLIMPSES OF WILLIAM IV. AND QUEEN ADELAIDE. In letters of 
the late Miss Clitherow, of Boston House, Middlesex. By 
Rev. G. Cecil White, M.A. London: Brimley Johnson. 


Tuose who like small beer drawn from a royal tap should 
refresh themselves with the accounts of William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide as depicted by the amiable pen of Miss 
Mary Clitherow. Here we have a quiet, everyday person 
recounting in an unobtrusive fashian the less remarkable 
doings of a not extraordinary couple. But gossip is always 
agreeable ; and we like to learn that Queen Adelaide was 
a very pretty figure (all in white with a bonnet), that she 
did elegant needlework, and had a great deal of cheerful 
conversation ; that the King made a vow never to lay his 
head on the pillow till he had signed everything he ought, 
cost him what cramps it might; that they were both fond 
of the country, and had a taste for honesty in their friends. 
The exceptional favour shown to the Clitherows, a family 
distinguished neither by rank nor fortune, is a pleasing in- 
stance of their simplicity and kindliness. Jane (Mrs. 
Clitherow) delighted the Queen by her honesty and inde- 
pendence of character, whilst Mary, a person no less sen- 
sible, was nicknamed “Princess Augusta” by the King, 
because of her resemblance to that royal lady in being the 
old maid of her family. Miss Clitherow’s description of 





the royal dinner, which may be said to be the crowning hour 
of Boston House, is full of animation. The party was a 
great success, and only cost them #50. Here is an account 
of the resignation of the Duke of Wellington, November 
20, 1830: 


“We were at St. James’s the night of the Duke’s defeat 
in the House. The King had a note, which he opened, and 
left the room, but soon returned. Colonel Fred Fitz- 
Clarence came in, and told the Queen of it in German. Miss 
Wilson was sitting by me, and exclaimed ‘Good God!’ in 
a low voice. I looked at her; she put up her finger, and 
afterwards whispered what was said in German, but nothing 
transpired—not a comment. It’s the great secret at Court 
to smile and be cheerful and attentive to the circle round 
you when the heart is sad, and it was exemplified this 
evening.” 


A readable little book for an idle hour. 





O. 
FICTION. 
IwsorRTAL YoutH. By Morley Roberts. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. 
Mock Brccars’ Hatt. By M. Betham-Edwards. London: 


Hiurst and Blackett. 


THE PASSING OF THE FLAGSHIP. 
London: A. H. Bullen. 


By Major W. P. Drury. 


Jim’ TWELvEs. London: Methuen and 


Co. 


By W. F. Shannon. 


THE SusprLe Tuinc THat’s Spirit. 


By Geraldine Hodgson. 
London: Treherne and Co. 


“Great books do not get themselves written nowadays. 
The best seems but a study. And the worst is only a paper 
figure on a string.” Such is Mr. Morley Roberts’s survey 
of the present writing of fiction, and it is impossible to 
quarrel with it. His own Zmmortal Youth is the story of a 
year in the life of a young man of much ambition and some 
talent, of generous nature, and warm blood. We meet him 
first as he is leaving the shelter of a remote country home to 
try his fortune in London, and we bid him farewell on the 
eve of a happy marriage, after he has achieved some suc- 
cess, learnt a great deal, and made some mistakes. The 
author talks and moralises throughout his narrative to a 
somewhat excessive degree. He takes his story very delibe- 
rately, and gets through 350 pages of print in following his 
hero through a few months of his career. Zmmortal Youth 
is not a great book. One has only to recall two great stories 
of the life of a young man, Pendennis and David Copper- 
Jield, to realise that. But when the comparison has been 
made Mr. Morley Roberts still claims our attention. If 
his book is only a study it is a study worth reading and 
considering, and it leaves a definite impression, or, rather, 
series of impressions, on the mind, to say which is very 
definite praise in these days of machine-made fiction. 
George Vincent Lacy travels south with a portmanteau 
full of literature and a determination to win a name for him- 
self by the products of his brain. He takes up his quarters 
in Chelsea and is plunged into the life of the studios— 
a true Quartier Latin, if Mr. Roberts’s picture is to be 
accepted. He makes many friends, who gradually dispos- 
sess him of his stock of mental lumber. The chief of them is 
a journalist—“ mad Parker Fullarton, who wrote on various 
matters in ten different styles, and could not make a living 
out of all styles together.” Fullarton is a finely conceived 
charaeter, distinct and interesting, and Mr. Roberts has 
achieved the difficult feat of making his conversation as 
brilliant as it is said to be. Fullarton is worth listening to 
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whenever he opens his mouth, and he opens it with some 
frequency. Here is a specimen of his advice to George : 


“You'll do good work right enough,’ he declared after 
ten seconds’ inspection, ‘only at first you’ve got to know 
something. And as to money. The only use of writing is 
to be read. You can be read by the future, the present, or 
the past. Allow me in your financial interests to recom- 
mend you to write for the past. You will then have a fine 
future behind you. I trust I make myself quite clear ?’ 

“* Not exactly,’ said George. 

“* Perhaps not,’ sighed Fullarton. ‘I’ve been trying for 
ten years to be utterly lucid, and the result is that no one 
can get across two streets and a square in any book of 
mine (not yet published) without my leading them with a 
string. Hine illae lachrymae, and this old hat, and the 
highest garret in the lowest slum in Chelsea. But to avoid 
an anacoluthon (good word, Frank!) and to resume. To 
write for the future is to live on the expectation of coming 
into the property of a healthy uncle who is younger than 
yourself. When your grandchildren have discovered that 
you are a great man copyrights will have run out. Besides, 
you may be dead, and grandfathers are often old, anyhow. 
To write for the present is to write for active intelligences 
who can handle the actual without tongs. There are not 
many of them, and most of them are too busy at real work to 
indulge in the folly of reading. Let me recommend 
you to write for the past. There’s your fat chance. I 
wouldn’t write indecent books for arboreal apes; no, I 
wouldn’t recommend that. But there is the large class 
which, without being actually quadrumanous, delights to 
have the discovered and the discredited revealed to them. 
You must write a novel with some bethel religion in it, with 
some watered philosophy that would sicken a senile idiot 
who had once read any philosophy, put in a bad woman and 
a good woman, and above all things avoid reality, and away 
you go, riding on a broom.’ ” 


George Lacy falls in with a pretty, unscrupulous, soul- 
less woman, a model who has married an artist. His first 
book is a study of her and of his dealings with her, and 
trouble comes of it later. There is no necessity to follow 
out the story to the end. It is full of wit and clever writing, 
and its pen portraits of both men and women are really 
admirable alike in their grasp of character and in their man- 
ner of presenting it. 


Miss Betham-Edwards’s story of Suffolk farmhouse 
life reminds us to some extent of that most delightful but 
yet incredibly ill-constructed novel Amaryllis at the Fair. 
No one ever wrote with greater charm of the country and 
all that had to do with country life than Richard Jefferies, 
and probably no writer of deserved eminence ever grasped 
so little the art of constructing a story. Miss Betham- 
Edwards, let it be said at once, is by no means incapable 
of telling a story. Mock Beggars’ Hall contains a good 
and sufficiently well-constructed one. But the interest of 
her very pleasantly-written book does not lie in the excel- 
lence of its story. It is by her pictures of rustic life and 
character, thoroughly understood and sympathetically 
drawn, that she creates an altogether agreeable impression. 
There is something of the delight in the details of work so 
closely related to the operations of Nature which Jefferies 
expressed in his portrait of the farmer Iden, and the rich 
orchards and fertile fields of the East Country form a suit- 
able background to this idyll of agricultural life. 


Major Drury has attained a considerable excellence in 
the telling of short stories. The Passing of the Flagship 
contains ten of them, and there is not one which is not 
fresh and interesting. ‘They are full of humour and ob- 
servation, and all are told in the words of a most pic- 
turesquely untruthful retired private of Marines. Mr. 
Pagett is, indeed, rather unnaturally picturesque. There are 
passages in his narratives which rather destroy the illusion 
created by his racy manner of speech. Here is one of 
them : 


“The electric light shinin’ through the long row of mess 
deck an’ cabin scuttles made ragged strokes on the water 
like a lot of dotted i’s scrawled across a slate in quicksilver. 
From the dots in the ship’s hull to the wrigglin’ tails within 
a few yards of us, the sea was one big shiverin’ fit, and I 
presently became aware that mixed up with the shivers was 
a movin’ black speck growin’ gradually bigger an’ bigger.” 





That is very well observed, but it is not exactly 
characteristic of the attitude of mind of a private of 
Marines. Mr. Pagett, however, is a most agreeable nar- 
rator, and his tricks of speech and manner are humorously 
conveyed. Major Drury has a hankering after the super- 
natural, and the story which gives its title to the collection, 
with one or two of the others, has to do with strange and 
mysterious events. “The Blank File” provides a genuine 
thrill, which loses nothing in the manner of its administer- 
ing. “His Majesty’s jolly, soldier and sailor too,” has not 
been exploited in fiction to anything like the extent of the 
members of the land forces or the bluejacket. Major 
Drury, in this and his previous book, has done much to 
bring him into popularity, but it is to be hoped that so 
clever a writer will not confine himself entirely to tales of 
the Royal Marine Light Infantry. 


Mr. W. F. Shannon possesses nothing like the im- 
agination or the dexterity of Major Drury. His Jim 
Twelves, A.B. and Trained Man, is not worthy to sit in the 
same room as Mr. Pagett, late Private of Marines, and, 
indeed, the story of his adventures on the West Coast of 
Africa, in spite of the many strange things that happened 
to him and his shipmates, is rather wearisome. ‘That long- 
winded yarn having been brought to an end, however, and 
Jim Twelves having settled down to recount a few of his 
intimate experiences, he provides some amusement. As a 
liar his intention is as bold as Mr. Pagett’s. His resource 
and invention are distinctly inferior, but he is an enter- 
taining companion for all that. 


Such a title as The Subtle Thing That’s Spirit is not 
likely to attract, and there is little in Miss Hodgson’s book 
to atone for the mild displeasure with which one regards 
the inscription on its cover. There is a young man with a 
drunken father, who obtains work in the factory of a 
baronet. There are the baronet himself and his lady, people 
of an invincible provinciality of manner and thought, and 
there is their son, who will have none of the factory, but 
“ goes in for art.” There is also the manager of the works, 
a very hard-headed business woman, and a few more 
characters, not of surpassing interest. The first young 
man turns out after all not to be the son oi the drunkard, 
but the rightful baronet and the owner of the works. He 
does not behave well about the discovery, and any sympathy 
the reader may feel towards him in the early stages of the 
story evaporates before the end is reached. He marries 
the manager, with whom the artist is in love, although 
her attractions are not obvious, and another lady, who is 
in iove with him, is left at the close of the story sitting in 
company with the artist surveying their future life “ bereft 
of promise, stretched away in grey perspective, untouched 
by the world’s resurrection.” It is all very dreary, but it 
does not seem to have much to do with “the subtle thing 
that’s spirit.” 

M. 





THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES: 


By way of a review of a still unfinished memoir of M. Emil 
Ollivier, the exceptionally interesting current number of the 
Edinburgh contains a thoughtful and instructive article on 
the latter years of the second French Empire. The “ light- 
hearted ” Minister of 1870 presents a view of that humiliat- 
ing period of French history which is, indeed, unlikely to 
be soon accepted as definitive ; but his reminiscences are 
of unique documentary value, as the testimony of one of 
the very few public men in France who honestly believed 
in the future of a Liberal Empire. It is not longer possible 
for us to regard the obscure and calamitous figure of Louis 
Bonaparte with the absolute (and almost flattering) «bher- 
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rence which his career inspired in the most respectable of 
his contemporaries: we have learned to think of him less as 
a heartless liberticide than as a Utopian dreamei without 
moral enthusiasm, as the most irresolute of crowned con- 
spirators, as the dupe of his own obliquity, and as an 
adventurer unworthy alike of his singular good and his 
singular ill-fortune. ‘The years of his decline, which may 
be fairly dated from the Peace of Villafranca, are as full of 
lessons for nations and statesmen as any period of modern 
history, but they are still very imperfectly known. Incor- 
rigible optimism always mistaking phrases for achievements, 
and finding in the signs of immediate prosperity every ex- 
cuse for shelving the loyal accomplishment of urgent re- 
forms, benevolent ideas disgraced by mean afterthoughts, 
sheer inability to steer a straight course for peace or war, 
a futile obscurantism in the conduct of foreign affairs which 
constantly alarmed the suspicion of Europe without any 
compensating advantage—such were the symptoms of inevit- 
able ruin. But, in particular, the Mexican campaign— 
which many pages of this article are employed in summaris- 
ing—deserves to be studied as the classical instance cf a 
petty adventure, undertaken in a spirit of injustice and 
levity, and conducted with a strange mixture of obstinacy 
and irresolution, sapping, like a slow ulcer, the effective 
strength of a great nation. From the disgrace of partner- 
ship in that ill-starred enterprise only the wisdom of a 
Liberal Cabinet saved this country, whose interests in 
Mexico were, at least, materially as important as those of 
France. 


There is a delightful piece of fooling in “ A Provincial 
Letter: From St. Albans,” contributed by Ushanus Sylvan 
to the Cornhill Magazine. It deals with the founding of 
the Hyphen Society, which is to restore to Lord St. Albans 
the honour due to him as author of the plays ignorantly 
assigned to the actor Shakespeare. A paper was read by 
a distinguished jurist which bore the title “ Some Obstacles 
to Faith,” and the evening was devoted to a study of the 
remarkable parallelism between the acknowledged works 
of Bacon and those which he proposed to give to the world 
under the name of Shakespeare. There isa long list of the 
parallels which “most impressed the present writer,” two 
of them being the following : 


** At which time I had(though 
I profess not to be a poet) pre- 
faced a sonnet.”—7 Iie Essex 
Apology. 

‘“We must now institute an 
inquiry concerning existence 
and non-existence.” — Adece- 
darium Nature. 


I once writ a sonnet. 
—Henry V., iii., 7. 


To be or not to be, that is the 
question. 
—Hamlet, iii., 1. 


The evening came to a conclusion with a resolution 
unanimously carried “that the society should represent to 
the distinguished novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, the advantage 
that had accrued to the memory of the player, and to the 
town of Stratford, from the residence there of Miss Marie 
Corelli; and lay before him their humble request that he 
would take the earliest opportunity of coming to reside 
among them at St. Albans, and so establish the only possi- 
ble counterpoise to the attractions of the birthplace of the 
pseudo-Shakespeare.” , 

A very instructive article is that, The True Ordering 
of Gardens,” by Mr. E. Kay Robinson. Much of it will be 
caviare to the average gardener, but it is an application of 
principles that are being more and more recognised by 
masters of this delightful and vitally reviving art. Such 
writing as Mr. Robinson’s gives an impulse to the desire 
to get as much beauty as possible out of every arrangement 
of trees, lawns, shrubs, and flowers, that can be made in a 
garden. We must mention the Rev. Gerald S. Davies's 
account of “ Lapland in Summer,” and Mr. H. A. Vacheli’s 
clever “Humpty Dumpty”; and the instalment of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s serial, “The Intrusions of Peggy,” is as 
readable as ever. 


Alpine climbers, who cannot always get away to their 
favourite grounds, are discovering that there is excellent 
rock climbing to be enjoyed in England. The Pall Mall 


Magazine opens with an excellent article on “The Most 
Difficult Climbs in Great Britain,” illustrated with 
photographs, which must be considered a_ triumph 
in the interesting and difficult feats they represent. 
The article is by Mr. George D. Abraham, and 
the photographs by Messrs. Abraham, of Keswick. 
Another good article is that of Mr. B. H. Cun- 
nington on “ Our Forgotten Ancestors,” which is an account 
of some recent interesting archeological discoveries, chiefly 
those made in the wonderful gravel pit in Savernake Forest. 
There are articles on “ Marconi,” on “Nature Study in 
London,” on “ Terra del Fuego,” and on “ The Centenary of 
Alexandre Dumas.” Lady Jeune writes on the King’s 
Illness and the Coronation, and Mr. G. S. Street on 
“Manners.” There are stories by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Joseph Conrad, and others and Mr. George Toulmin, 
M.P., gives an account of his first impressions of Parlia- 
ment. This Summer Number is an excellent one. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine has now reached its 2,o60th 
number. It is still one of the most interesting of periodi- 
cals, although its popularity seems for some reason or other 
to have suffered something of an eclipse. The most at- 
tractive article in the current number is Mr. James Sykes’ 
“The Strange Story of Viscountess Beaconsfield.” 

It is not a little odd that so little is known or can be 
discovered about the early history of the lady who gave 
Disraeli his chance in the world, and whom he repaid with a 
devotion that thoroughly deserved the fine encomium passed 
on it by Mr. Gladstone. It has been circumstantially stated 
by that arch gossip, Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, that Lady 
Beaconsfield was a factory girl, and that Mr. Lewis “ saw 
her going to ‘her work with bare feet, was fascinated by her 
beauty, ‘picked her up,’ educated her, and eventually 
married her.” Mr. Sykes shows that this story must be 
quite untrue, although the record of the College of Arms 
that she was the only surviving child and heir of John Viney 
Evans, Esquire, Commander in the Royal Navy, seems to 
be impossible to substantiate. She was at any rate fairly 
well connected, and undoubtedly succeeded to property 
from her own family apart to that which she inherited under 
the will of her first husband. Mr. Sykes tells many stories 
of her gaucheries and many also of her generosity and devo- 
tion to her husband. It is quite certain that Disraeli, 
social parvenu as he was, never showed himself ashamed of 
his wife in a society where her gaucheries formed a fre- 
quent topic of conversation. 


“Like Burke and Sheridan, Disraeli burst through the 
barrier by which Society surrounds itself, and placed him- 
self on an equality with those of high birth and old estate. 
It is no small addition to the magnitude of the achievement 
that he was able to carry with him into the charmed circle 
this uncultivated and graceless woman—as Society esti- 
mates grace and culture. Unlike Burke and Sheridan, he 
freely took his wife into the society of his aristocratic 
friends, and she enjoyed the privilege keenly. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


[Ineorporated A.D. 1720.] 


Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE,LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, 8.W. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY & EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


Granted on favourable terms. 





Apply for full Prospectus to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Temple Bible: Ezekiel, Jeremiah and Lamentations, Psalms, and 
Chronicles (4), 1s. each. J. M. Dent and Co. 
TRAVEL. 
Boehm (Sir Edgar Collins, Bart., F.R.G.S.), Over the World. Horace Cox. 
ART. 
Introductory Studies in Greek Art, with Maps and Illustrations, by Jane E. 
Harrison, 7s. 6d, Fisher Unwin. 
POETRY. 
The Some Saga, and other Poems, by William Turberville, 7s. 6d. Chapman 
and Hall. 
An Age Hence, and other Poems, by George Theodore Welch, M.D., $1. Peter 
kler, New York, U.S.A. 
Trial and Triumph: a Coronation Ode, by William Blake, 6d. Greening 


and Co. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
The Temple Cyclopzedic Primers: Venice, by Horatio Brown, 1s. J. M. Dent 


and Co, 
The Temple Cyclopzdic Primers: Northern Hero Legends, by Dr. Otto L. 
Jiriczek, 1s. J.M. Dent and Co, 
FICTION. 
Alexander (Mrs.), Stronger than Love, 6s. Fisher Unwin. 
ey (C. F.), High Policy. 6s. Fisher Unwin. 
Matchett (Willoughby), To Welcome the King, 3s. 6d. Greening and Co. 
Gingold (Héléne), Financial Philosophy, 1s. Greening and Co, 
Mordaunt (Elenor), The Garden of Contentment, 2s. 6d. Heinemann. 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott, 1s. 6d. A. Treherne and Co, 
New Book of Kings, by Morrison Davidson, Coronation Edition, 1s. F. R. 
Henderson. 
The Pottle Papers, by Tristram Coutts, 6d. Greening and Co. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Architectural Review, August, 6d. Effingham House. 
Crampton’s, August, 6d. Treherne and Co, 
Idler, August, Dawbarn and Ward. 
Law Magazine and Review, August, 5s. 37, Essex-street. 
La Revue de Paris, August. Fisher Unwin, 
Nuova Antologia. Roma. 
The Connoisseur, August, ts. , King-street. 
The Shrine, August, 1s, Elliot Stock. 
Westminster Review, August, as. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 
Windsor, August, 6d. ard, Lock, and Co. 


HYDRO. 
CLEVEDON. 
EASIDE HYDRO, combining the home comforts and curative 
advantages of a Hydro with the freedom and convenience 
of an Hotel. 
FINE TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
Secretary, Hydro, Clevedon, Somerset. 




















Just Published. 


FATAL IMPERIALISM : 


A Deprecation of the Aggressive and Intolerant Motives recently 
developed in British Politics, and a Plea for True Patriotism. 


Price 6d., by post 7d. 
London: Watts & Co., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 


Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST ISSUED. 
H. J. Glaisher. R inder and Discount Bookseller, will be pleased 
of B a oy post ye eS . = gene yoy Collection 
Gosnun 's treet We . ew ndition and at rgain prices,—57, 


OOKS WANTED, jos. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith's 
Poems, 1851 ; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 

1826 ; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 

1854; Gamonia, 1837; Paler's Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Glaciers, 
3 vols., 1859-62 ; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
1st edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants. 
Catalogues Free—-HOLLAND BOOK CO., 35, John Bright St., Birmingham. 














ie is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, highest values given. 
Dowell s Taxes, | vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of ——, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols. ; Borrow's Word-book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, ‘10 vols., 1826; Val y's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Fox- 
hunting, 1826 ; Hissey'’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson’s Old 
Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard III. 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS. 100,000 WANTED, AND FOR SALE. Catalogues 
free. State Wants. 25s. each offered for Muther's Paintin ; Gamonia ; 

p omy Eyre, 1847 ; Gardiner's History; Adam Bede, 1859; Biain or Ring- 

lets, 1860; Poems by Coleridge, 1796; Gordon, 1806; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 


1842; Meredith, 185: ; Keats, 1817; C 1, . o 
HECTORS GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM 2 St» et 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 





DUDLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 





HE Governors will shortly proceed to Appoint the HEAD 
MASTER to this School, 

The Premises and Head Master's House have recently been erected in the resi- 
dential part of Dudley at a cost of £11,000. There are large recreation grounds 
attached. 
The Governors desire that the Educational Curriculum shall be such as fully to 
qualify boys for a business career, and also those boys who desire to enter the 
Birmingham University by the aid of Scholarships attached to the School. 

The Governors attach great importance to the training of character, and in 
this respect would wish the Head Master to take a personal interest in the 
Boys’ Sports. 

Candidates must have graduated at one of the principal Universities, and be 
under 35 years ot age. The Salary is £150 a year, and a Capitation Fee which 
will average about sos. per Scholar, together with a Residence (unfurnished) 
which adjoins the School. The School accommodation is 150, and about 70 boys 
are now in attendance. 

Canvassing the Governors personally will disqualify. Candidates should for- 
ward their applications, together with copies of testimonials, to the Chairman of 
Governors, care of the undersigned, on or before the 1st day of September next. 


By Order of the Governors, 


ALBERT MORTON, Clerk. 
15, Birmingham Road, Dudley. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations, 

Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 29th on the Aritannéa (both first trials); 2 Admissions 
to Sandhurst ; rst place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 

NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 17. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends). 
Head Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 


(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
University of Cambridge). 

The recently erected buildings contain new class-rooms, the John Bright 
Library, chemical laboratory, balance room, astronomical observatory, lecture 
room, master’s laboratory, boys’ studies, natural history rooms, workshops, a 
changing room (fitted with shower-baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus, &c.). 

The new School provides accommodation for a few more boys. The Autumn 
Term opens Tuesday, September 16th. Applications for admission should be 
made to the Head Master. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Head eit i, Lewis Parton, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Michaelmas Term commences Monday, September 15th. 
The School is organised as a First Grade Modern and Classical School with 
Higher Commercial, Science and Engineering Departments, 


For Prospectus apply to— 
sas: ” T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary, 





VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successful Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER. 


Recent publications: ‘‘ The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; ‘‘What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq., 
M.A. (Lond.), price One Shilling. ‘* Vaccination Inquirer,” 
Monthly, 1d, Post free, 1s, 6d. per annum, 





CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


T is not often that the perusal of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports is a profitable occupation. 
Nevertheless, when one has nothing to do in these slack 
times one is occasionally rewarded by the discovery of 
an interesting fact or two in their generally dreamy and 
commonplace pages. Such an experience was mine 
when I opened a report on the trade of Barcelona and 
District for the year 1901. ‘‘ The effect of the loss of 
the Spanish possessions—Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines—has,” so it began, ‘‘ again in the past year 
been very plainly demonstrated by the further falling off 
in exportation from this port to those islands, the value 
of exports to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
having fallen to £72,000, whereas in the year 1900 it 
was £360,000, and in 1899 the amount was £ 2,800,000; 
thus it may be said that in these markets the volume 
of trade is no longer of any importance to this great 
manufacturing province.” This seemed to look pretty 
bad for Barcelona, and one naturally began to wonder 
what was going to happen to poor old Spain if this 
sort of thing continued. 





The next sentence, however, brought with it quite 
a change of key. ‘‘The loss of markets,” says our 
sententious reporter, ‘‘ representing a value of millions 
sterling, would lead to the inference that this most 
flourishing centre in Spain would be undergoing a 
period of serious commercial and financial depression, 
with a great diminution in general wealth and well- 
being ; but this is not at all the case, for the owners of 
great manufacturing industries in this province at 
once grappled with the question and turned their 
attention carefully and assiduously to the requirements 
of their own country (hitherto neglected by them in 
favour of the before-mentioned colonial markets). In 
many lines ... . they are specially able to supply 
goods at prices quite beyond competition, with the 
result that, favoured by good harvests in the agricul- 
tural districts, which put plenty of money into the 
pockets of the non-manufacturing class, the actual 
quantity of goods produced and sold by the manu- 
facturers of this province has been larger than 
ever. Many new factories have also sprung up to 
meet the demand,” and finally, in spite of the loss 
of all this profitable colonial trade, ‘‘ Barcelona 
itself is making every year enormous strides,” and 
** foreigners of all nations are flocking here on business 
connected with electric tramways, electric lighting, 
mines, factories, and every branch of industry and 
commerce.” suite ies 

Truly, a most remarkable example of the blessing's 
that fall upon a country which wakes up—or is rudely 
awakened by someone else—from the Imperialist night- 
mare. Imperialism was organised by Spain just on the 
lines that our Jingoes of the Seddon-Chamberlain type 
do most admire and crave for. Spain’s colonies were 
bound to Spain with the gyves of commercial restric- 
tion, and their trade was reserved to Spanish merchants 
by a tariff ring fence which no outside competition could 
hope to scale. The system cost Spain, as a whole, a 
pretty bill in blood and treasure; but the Spanish mer- 
chant was supposed to flourish on it, and when it was 
destroyed by the American war, even those who were 
most convinced that Spain would benefit ultimately by 
the loss of her colonies feared that her merchants 
would suffer badly for many years. Instead of which, 
here they are, already more flourishing than ever, and 
doing a roaring trade in their home markets. 

Making the necessary adjustments, the example of 
Spain is an object-lesson for us. On the whole, our 
Empire is probably a more severe strain on us than 
Spain’s was on her. On all sides the lack of efficiency 
and efficient management is complained of—in our rail- 


ways, our trading institutions, our Government offices, 
and all over the place. It is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider the number of young men, many of 
them the flower of our youth intellectually and physi- 
cally, whom we send out every year to administer and 
organise, and fight, and teach, and doctor, in India and 
Egypt, and all over our scattered dominions. The 
monetary drain is fully as exhausting. Consider 
the fortunes lost in Australian bank crises, colonial 
land companies, and mining wild cats, and the annual 
expenditure on army and navy for the defence of the 
colonies ; and then at the bottom of the total you can 
add in the 200 odd millions just sunk in a war that the 
craving for Empire brought upon us. If those 200 
millions had been spent in light railways, im- 
proved housing schemes, and agricultural develop- 
ment, just consider what might have been 
done for the condition of our urban and rural popula- 
tion, and the consequent improvement in the home 
market for our merchants. And yet people will still 
listen to Mr. Seddon while he perorates about his desire 
to see the mother country and the Empire put in ‘‘a 
more independent condition with regard to food 
supplies.” His notion of independence appears to be 
the prohibition of all mutton except that of New 
Zealand. 





And now apparently we are to be asked to pay for an 
expensive scheme of State-aided emigration to South 
Africa so that mining magnates may use British labour 
in the mines, since they cannot induce the Kaffir to work 
cheaply enough. Correspondents seem to think that we 
have an unlimited supply of labour over here, and that if 
the British taxpayer will only send it out at his expense 
all parties will be benefited. But there are some queer 
notions afloat in Johannesburg just now, and things 
seem tobe remarkably uncomfortable in the goldreef city. 
The Standard correspondent tells us that ‘‘ the general 
fear that the Transvaal may be called upon to make a 
large contribution to the cost of the war, the uncer- 
tainty as to the time of the enactment and the condi- 
tions of the new Gold Law, and the other factors I 
have mentioned, combine to create a condition of 
affairs probably without parallel since the birth of the 
Rand. ... Public confidence in Lord Milnerisunshaken, 
but it is recognised that the task he has undertaken is 
so gigantic in its scope as to be almost beyond the 
strength and versatility of one man.” What next ? 





Certainly the Kaffir market has been a sorry sight 
this week, and so, indeed, have most of the others. 
With a Bank Holiday at the beginning and end, no 
business could be hoped for, but want of business does 
not quite explain the creeping paralysis that fell upon 
the House. The Consol account revealed the continued 
existence of enormous ‘“ bull” commitments, and an 
inopportune failure in Paris caused forced realisations 
in Kaffirs, for which the market was by no means pre- 
pared. And with atrocious weather and poor holiday 
traffics it is little wonder that Home Railway stocks 
were sick. ae 

A very interesting prospectus has appeared this 
week, that of the Garden City Pioneer Company, which 
is offering 20,000 £1 shares, and proposes to use the 
proceeds in beginning the construction of a Garden 
City. A larger company is to be formed later on with 
a view to carrying out the ideas embodied by Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard in his well-known book on Garden 
Cities of To-morrow. As 1 need hardly say, the object 
aimed at is the relief of overcrowded towns and the 
improvement in the condition of their inhabitants by the 
replacing of part of the industrial. population in the 
more open country. The directors of the co npany are 
Mr. Ralph Neville, K.C., Mr. Edward Cadbury, Mr. 
T. H. W. Idris, J.P., Mr. Franklin Thomasson, Mr. 
T. P. Ritzema, J.P., Mr. E. Howard, and Mr. Aneurin 
Williams. JANus. 





